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round laymen’s retreats under the direction of the 
Passionist Fathers, who have been in this particular 
field of spiritual work for more than one hundred and 
fifty years, serves admirably to call attention to a move- 
ment which though long tried out and found eminently 
successful in Europe and South America, has not as yet been as 


‘ recent opening of a house in Pittsburgh for all-year- 


freely developed in our own country as it deserves to be, and as 
its undeniable advantages to individuals and its mighty contribu- 
tion to the success of the Church’s mission warrant. Though 
retreats for religious, and parochial retreats, have been in vogue 
in the United States for many decades, it is only within the last 
few years that retreat-houses for laymen have sprung up in our 
land, which perhaps more than any other needs precisely such 
asylums of ‘spiritual rest and refuge for the tired and harried man 
who is worn out by the stress of our modern commercial and indus- 
trial life. Our layfolk, though well grounded in their faith, and 
assiduous in their attendance at, the altar-rail, have as a body very 
vague and indefinite ideas about the spiritual life, for the simple 
reason that our clergy, little grounded, if at all, in the seminary 
in a systematic course of ascetical theology, have neither the time 
nor the temerity to preach sermons seriously intended and ade- 
quately fitted to lead the average man on the higher spiritual ways. 
And it would seem that since practically all our industries are being 
ever more fully organized and standardized, a like spirit of effi- 


1 The substance of this paper was preached at the dedication of the Passionist 
House of Retreats for Laymea, Pittsburg, Pa., Nov. 21, ’20 
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ciency in the organization of the spiritual life might prove very 
welcome and advantageous to our people. Just because most 
Americans are bitten by the idea of system, and insist upon busi- 
nesslike methods in all their dealings, it is safe to say that the lay- 
men’s retreat movement, highly approved by Pope Pius X, and 
warmly commended by his successor, Pope Benedict XV, has the 
promise of a bright future before it in America, where it cannot 
but accomplish untold good among those who not only feel 
within themselves the urge toward a more consistent spiritual life, 
but also realize that the best way to spread the Kingdom of God 
on earth is by showing forth the supernaturalizing powers of the 
faith in the individual lives of its adherents. Because of this, it 
seems not too much to expect that our clergy will rejoice in the 
fact that in several of our larger cities there are at present these 
spiritual oases where the laymen’s thirst—stirred up by our zealous 
priests through a vigorous preaching of the Divine Word in their 
own parish churches—can be quenched by the waters springing up 
so freely under the hands of trained retreat-masters, who, devoting 
all their time, talents and energy to this particular kind of work, 
are thus enabled to produce the most far-reaching results under the 
most favorable surroundings. Laymen’s retreats, however, will 
never become as general as they deserve to be unless the clergy of 
the United States are whole-heartedly in sympathy with the move- 
ment, unless they know precisely what object is held in view, and, 
realizing the great advantages to be derived from such spiritual 
exercises, suggest in season and out of season, especially in the 
confessional, to those who are of good will, desirous of higher 


spiritual endeavor, just where they may obtain the necessary - 


spiritual discipline. 

That there has been a quickening of faith amongst the laity need 
not be insisted upon overmuch by any one who has watched our 
communion railings closely during the last decade of years, or who 
has marvelled at the wonderful growth of such a purely spiritual 
organization as the Holy Name Society. Since, then, there is no 
doubt about the ever-increasing desire on the part of our people 
to lead a more intense spiritual life, it may be well to have very 
clear ideas as to what laymen’s retreats really aim at. 
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If the laymen’s retreat movement emphasizes anything at all, it 
is the hunger of our laity for a fuller and higher spiritual life. 
They are beginning to realize more consciously every day that, as 
members of the mystical Body of Christ it is their obligation to 
conform themselves more and more to the image of the God-Man. 
They are beginning to realize that the command, “Be ye perfect 
as your Heavenly Father is perfect” (Matt., v, 48) was not directed 
solely and exclusively to the little knot of followers whom the 
Christ had gathered around Him, but was a command ringing 
down the ages to all those who by faith have communion with 
Him. They realize that the work of sanctification by means of 
prayer and active self-purgation through penance and mortifica- 
tion, is the orthodox interpretation of St. Luke’s words (Luke, 
ix, 23): “If any man will come after Me, let him deny himself 
and take up his cross daily and follow Me.” Our people are realiz- 
ing more vividly every day that the mission of the Church is a 
spiritual one, and that her vast sacramental system is ordained 
to the promotion of the life of grace in the soul. The sacramentals, 
the religious Orders, the Confraternities, far from being the 
untrammelled excrescences of a religious imagination, which many 
are trying to make them out to be, are but means adopted by the 
Church to increase the spiritual life in the souls of her children. 
If she has produced any art, any literature, any philosophy, it is 
but as a by-product. Her aim throughout has been to realize the 
Saviour’s words: “I came that they might have life, and have it 
more abundantly” (John, x, 10), not primarily the life of the body, 
but the “life hid with Christ in God” (Col. iii, 3). If the Church 
occupies herself at all with social and economic problems, it is not 
because she is primarily an earthly reformer, but only because by 
rendering social and economic conditions more favorable she thus 
prepares a way for herself the better to attain her real specific end, 
which is the sanctification of souls by a life of union with God. 
But spirituality is absolutely impossible without prayer, because 
| if prayer is, as our catechism teaches, nothing else than conversa- 
_ tion with God, we cannot hope to keep up an active and vital 
telationship with Him without some kind of communication. 
Without prayer we soon become as much estranged from God as 
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friends or parents become when they are cut off from communig. — 
tio’ with their own. Members of any corporation or society who 
remain out of touch with their organization very shortly become 
dead members, cease to function, and eventually end up by severing 
their connections with the organization, if, indeed, they are no 
actually ejected from it. Therefore, prayer is so essential a part 
of the spiritual life that without it there can be no real growth, 
The Saviour Himself insisted time and again upon this: “Ask and 
it shall be given you; seek and you shall find; knock and it shalj 
be opened unto you” (Matt., vii, 7). “If you shall ask anything 
in My name, that will I do” (John, xiv, 14). “You shall ask 
whatever you will and it shall be done unto you” (John, xy, 7), 
“This is the confidence which we have towards Him, that what 
soever we shall ask according to His will, He heareth us” (John, 
I, v, 14). And the inspired writer tells us that His will is “eyen 
your sanctification” (I Thess., iv, 3). 

But it is only too true that prayer without meditation frequently 
becomes formal and mechanical—so much so, indeed, that the 
Saviour Himself saw the need of warning us against this danger: 
“Not every one who sayeth Lord, Lord, shall enter into the King- 





‘dom of Heaven” (Matt., v, 21). And, again, blaming those who 
‘had become slaves to mere vocal prayer, He said: “This people 


honoreth Me with their lips, but their heart is far from Me” 


-(Matt., xv, 8). If so many vocal prayers remain sterile in results, 


it is because there is no heart, no spirit, in them. ‘With desolation 
is all the land made desolate, because there is none that considereth 
in his heart” (Jer., xii, 11). A spirit of reflection is therefore 
absolutely necessary to vitalize and reinforce and enkindle our vocal 
prayers if these are to be said with spiritual profit. Meditation, 


‘indeed,—which is merely a loving rumination on God, His attti- 


butes, on ourselves and our dependence upon Him, so as to stir up 
our affections toward Him—plays so important a part in our life 
of prayer that St. Teresa, the great apostle of prayer, declared that 
any one who “considereth in his heart for the space of fifteen min- 
utes each day, will only with difficulty lose his soul.” That this 


is in accordance with the expressed teaching of Holy Writ goe 


without saying, as we can see from Psalm cxviii, 5: “I meditated 
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) 
upon Thy commandments, which I loved,” and from Proverbs, 
xxviii, 5: “In all thy ways, think on Him and He will direct thy 
steps.” As in the old dispensation the Jews were obliged to bind 
the tephelim, or parchment slip of the Law, on their right arms, 
and the tephilla, or a similar slip, tight on their foreheads as a 

ual reminder to keep their thoughts concentrated on God, so 
the Apostle bids us, who fully realize the omnipresence of God, 
to have “our conversation in heaven” (Phil., iii, 20). That the 
first generation of Christians clearly understood the obligation of 
thinking seriously about things spiritual is clear from the fact that 
those “that believed were together, and continued daily with one 
accord in the Temple’ (Acts, ii, 46). This was, to all practical 
intents and purposes, the first retreat held in the Church after the 
Master’s Ascension, just as the crowds who followed Our Lord for 
three days in the desert before the miracle of the multiplication of 
the loaves and the fishes constituted the first band of retreatants 
whose earnestness was great enough to render them unmindful of 
bodily fatigue or discomfort. The lives of the Fathers of the Desert 
are but one continuous story of men who at great cost and with 
much inconvenience wrested for themselves time and opportunity 
to think well on the things of God—to such good purpose, indeed, 
that they became in Origen’s words, “athletes of prayer.” Mental 
prayer has played so conspicuous a part in the lives of those who 
make a consistent effort at spiritual living in religious Orders that 
the meditation hour is, as it were, the pivot around which the 
whole day is made to revolve—the tincture that colors their whole 
life and striving. 

Now, if religious, safely hidden away in their monasteries from 
the dangers and temptations of the world, find it necessary to turn 
aside from the ordinary occupations of their quiet life for medita- 
tion, it stands to reason that the man of the world, deprived as he 
is of all those. helps which would incite him to spiritual thinking, 
stands doubly in need of opportunity for thought on spiritual sub- 
jects. In the Book of Deuteronomy (II, 1-9-20) we read: “Teach 
thy children to meditate upon them (the Commandments) when 
thou sittest.in thy house and when thou walkest on the way, and 
when thou liest down and when thou risest up.” This meditation 
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is all the more necessary now that the Protestant Reformation has 
completely destroyed in men’s minds an appreciation of the liturgi- 
cal life of the Church, which manifested itself in such a variety of 
ways, and which filled up the every-day life of the layman with 
religious services extending from the beginning to the end of the 
ecclesiastical year. Not only have men ceased to understand the 
“holy Latin tongue,” thus shutting themselves off from a fruitfyl 
source of reflection on the various rites and ceremonies of the 
Church, but all those exterior signs scattered up and down the 
public ways and in our own homes, by which, as St. Augustine 
writes in his Epistle to Proba (Epist., cxxix, ch. 9, No. 18) the 
mind of men is lifted up to God, have disappeared from our midst, 
With the rise of industrialism in the Northern countries, religious 
instruction has to a great extent been banished from the home, 
because men are too much fatigued, or too much occupied to give 
themselves to the study of spiritual things, whilst outside of it there 
has been growing by leaps and bounds a secular and commercial 
state, utterly irreligious, which cannot find room for any of the 
symbols which almost involuntarily turn the minds of men to higher 
things. The modern world has created a god out of earthly clay, 
whilst in the very core of the financial heart-city of the New World 
the high priests of finance are betraying their unescapable com- 
mercialism by building a “cathedral of commerce.” 

Jules Payot, in his Education of the Will, has a pertinent page 
on the necessity of reflection for all who aspire to do lasting work: 

“All the great and lasting work of the world has been brought 
forth by meditative and thinking men. The fruitful work of 
humanity has been accomplished tranquilly, without haste and 
without fuss, by these very dreamers of whom we have been speak- 
ing, and who are accused of “falling into ditches while observing 
the stars.” The others, the noisy, blustering fellows, the political 
men and conquerers, those ‘hustlers’ who have burdened history 
with their foolishness, have only, looking at them through the per- 
spective of time, played a mediocre réle in the march of humanity. 
When history, such as we now understand it, and which is scarcely 
more than a collection of anecdotes destined to satisfy the rather 
foolish curiosity of the lettered public, will have given place to his- 
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tory written by thinking men and for thinking men, one will be 
astonished to see how little the deeds of the ‘great agitators’ have 
altered the main current of civilization. The true heroes of his- 
tory, who are the great leaders in the sciences, arts, literature, 
philosophy and in industry, will be placed where they deserve to be, 
in the first ranks. A poor philosopher like Ampere, who was never 
able to make money, and whose vagaries made his concierge laugh 
until she wept, has done more by his discoveries to revolutionize 
society, and even modern war, than a Bismarck and a Moltke com- 
bined. Pasteur and Duclaux have accomplished more to forward 
the cultivation of earth than fifty ministers of agriculture put 
together.” 

And the same author, whom no one will accuse of being unduly 
favorable to the spiritual efforts of Catholicism, advised his uni- 
versity students, as a means of drawing the full profit from their 
studies, to withdraw periodically from the turmoil of the world. 
He says: “Thus profiting by experience, when we are trying to 
meditate and the inspiration will not come, we should turn to some 
book or passage especially adapted to our need; we should insure 
our attention by reading the-words aloud. This, as we have seen, 
is a sure means of bringing our representations vividly before us 
and oblige them to obey us. We ought even to write out our 
meditations, taking advantage of the precedence which the presen- 
tative states have over our representations to direct the latter 
according to our will. Especially should we use those presentative 
states which we have mentioned; which we recommend (words 
spoken aloud, writing, etc.). In this way we can drive out of con- 
sciousness the principal obstacles to reflection, the memory of the 
pleasures of the senses and distractions of the imagination, and sub- 
stitute for them the line of ideas which we wish to follow. 

“As for the most convenient time to carry on such affective medi- 
tations, the most appropriate seems to us the last week of vacatior 
before going back to our course of study. It is a good plan, in 
each vacation—that is to say, three times a year—to choose some 
pleasant retreat either in the woods or on the seashore and there 
call up in review all the meditations which might be useful to us. 
This kind of a ‘retreat’ is exceedingly profitable. It will invigorate 
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the will and bring a sense of conscious personality to the student, 
But in addition to this he must, in the course of the university year, 
manage to have many moments for reflection in his intervals of 
activity. At night before going to sleep, or during the night when 
he wakens, or while taking a few moments’ rest, what is easier 
than to renew his good resolutions, and to decide what his occupa- 
tions and his recreations shall be? What occupation could be more 
useful on waking in the morning, while dressing, or on the way to 
work, than for him to encourage his mind to ‘blossom with noble 
aspirations’ and to lay out his plan of conduct for the day? Such . 
habits of frequent meditation are very quickly formed. The adop- 
tion of them is, moreover, so rich in good results that young people 
cannot be too strongly advised to make the necessary effort to estab- 
lish such habits.” 

If such retirement from the world at regular intervals be neces- 
sary for the student, who will not say that the modern layman 
must have some place of escape where, momentarily, he can rest 
in the quiet of great thoughts, look after the interests of his own 
soul and determine just how he shall order his ways for the future 
to bring them into accordance with the principles of the Gospel. 

Laymen’s retreats afford our people time to make an honest 
inspection of their past lives. That the daily routine must be care- 
fully ordered if the best results are to be secured is plain enough, 
even to so worldly-wise a man as Payot, who says, appositely: 
“There are certain helpful methods by which our reflections are 
enabled to produce their effect. The greatest leaders of the Catho- 
lic faith, rich in the experience of their predecessors, and their own 
personal observations which they have unceasingly gathered from 
the confessional, to whom the arousing of powerful emotions in 
the soul is not a means but the supreme end, show us the great 
psychological value of even the most trifling practices. One can- 
not attend a church ceremony without being filled with admiration 
for the unimpeachable thoroughness which characterizes its every 
detail. For example, in a funeral service, every gesture, every atti- 
tude, all the chants, the organ, even the light from the stained- 
glass windows, combine in a marvelously logical manner to weld 
the grief of the relatives into a religious exaltation. To those who 
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— 
attend such ceremonies with sincere faith the emotion must pene- 
trate into the innermost recesses of the soul. 

“But even in church these emotional ceremonies are the excep- 
tion, and the spiritual directors have recourse to a certain number 
of bodily practices which, they advise, be followed, and which are 
sure to arouse emotion. Without going into the subject of 
‘retreats’, confining ourselves only to those practices which they 
recommend in solitude, one cannot but be struck by the number of 
ways in which they resort to physical actions to support moral 
strength. St. Dominic invented the Rosary, thereby quickening 
meditation by a manual occupation, which almost partook of the 
nature of a pastime. St. Francis de Sales recommends especially 
as a means of surmounting one’s periods of indifference, that one 
should have recourse to external actions and attitudes, which are 
likely to suggest thoughts, to reading, and to words spoken aloud. 
Does not Pascal constantly speak of ‘falling automatically upon 
one’s knees’? Leibnitz himself, in a passage that is but little known, 
says, ‘I do not share the feeling of those who, under the pretext of 
worshiping in spirit and in truth, would banish from divine wor- 
ship everything that touches the senses or excites the imagination, 
without taking into consideration our human infirmities 
we can neither fix our attention on our spiritual thoughts, nor 
engrave them on our minds without connecting them with some 
external sign . . . the more expressive the signs, the more 
efficacious they are!’ ” 

Wisely, therefore, are the retreatants separated from the distrac- 
tions of every-day life, placed in congenial surroundings, sugges- 
tive of prayer, surrounded by men who are at least as intent upon 
the proper conduct of their spiritual affairs as they are about their 
every-day financial, or even athletic avocations; wisely guided by 
a master who knows intus et in pectore the human heart, with all 
its weaknesses, temptations and desires. The soul of man, worn 
down by the grind of daily existence, or dissipation, or distraction, 
goes into the quiet atmosphere of the retreat-house, just as a tuber- 
cular patient seeks the pure, health-giving air of the mountains. 
“Be silent to the Lord and wait patiently” (Ps., xxxvii, 7). He 
feeds his soul on good substantial food, eschewing everything that 
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does not produce bone and muscle. He takes the time to breathe 
the fresh air of high resolve. “See thou be quiet” (Is., vii, 4). 
“Rest and be still” (Jer., viii). Like a ship that has been damaged 
at sea, he runs his soul into drydock in order to give it a good over. 
hauling. He examines minutely its every part, to determine the 
extent of the injuries it has sustained, to repair these and put it 
in good condition to withstand the roughest storm. Or, like q 
man with a cancerous growth, he submits himself to the searching 
rays of radium, which will burn out the fibrous growth, however 
deep-lodged it may be. Against the infection and contagion of 
the world, to which he must soon return, he pours into his soul the 
antiseptic of high resolve, so that he may subsequently feel reason- 
ably sure of being immune, in whatever environment his station 
or avocation in life may place him. The layman’s retreat is all this 
and much more, for it is an inoculation of man’s being with a 
spiritual purpose which will keép him steady under contrary winds 
and sober in the delirium of success. 

From all this it is plain that the retreat is a very necessary thing 
for most men, placed as they are today in an environment which 
if it does not actually dynamite religion, certainly effectually 
dampens religious enthusiasm. Just because our modern civiliza- 
tion, like a Juggernaut car, runs down and flattens out the religious 
ideals of our laymen, it is essential that they fortify themselves by 
some extraordinary means, even heroic means, against the levelling 
process which is going on all around them. And it is the expe- 
rience of all those who have made a retreat that it is easily within 
the capabilities of even the ordinary man whose spiritual works 
do not by any means absorb the greater part of his working hours. 
J. K. Huysmans, in his superb “En Route,’ which is nothing else 
than the history and experiences of a sin-sated man on retreat 
among the Trappists, done with fine psychological insight, and 
deep appreciation of the pageantry of the liturgy and the formative 
and curative powers of a regime of silence and meditation, effectu- 
ally disposes of the common objectidn—that retreats are tedious 
and wearisome. 

By a careful arrangement of the exercises, periods of relaxation 
and recreation alternating with the conferences and other spiritual 
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exercises, the time passes rapidly and pleasantly for the retreatment. 
During his first retreat, perhaps, he may feel somewhat ill at ease; 
he may not entirely grasp what is going on before him. This is 
not to be wondered at, since a retreat is a time when we come in 
actual touch with great spiritual truths. But on the second, and 
in all subsequent retreats, things take on an entirely different aspect. 

For the layman who grasps the full meaning of a retreat it is a 
time of real romance, when he comes face to face with some of the 
most startling and thrilling experiences which it is given to man 
to pass through; when he looks upon the spiritual life with eyes 
that are not holden by the dust and glamor of the world; when | 
he sees about him the play of spiritual forces of which he never 
before dreamed—forces beside which the mad rush of Niagara 
seems small and tame; when he lays hold on the things of eternity 
and feels himself actually in contact with the other world! It is 
for this reason that as a rule retreatants return year after year, with 
constantly increasing eagerness, earnestness and enthusiasm. 

The laymen’s retreat movement might also be envisaged in its 
relation to the apostolic life, which fortunately our Catholic laymen 
are embracing more assiduously every day. There is nothing bet- 
ter than the annual retreat to fortify the Catholic layman going out 
into the world to win it for Christ, since it shows him the futility 
of prayerless activity. In the spiritual atmosphere of a retreat he 
realizes that the man who essays to do Christ’s work in the world, 
if guided by merely earthly standards or ruled by earthly ambition, 
must very soon become tepid and dissipated, and because of this 
must inevitably fail to produce the spiritual results achieved by the 
apostle who is wedded to prayer. He has nothing to bear him up 
in the discouragements which must follow from a merely human 
activity. On the other hand, the layman who has fired his soul 
in a retreat easily keeps on a supernatural level in his apostolic 
work, thus giving by his example the best possible proof of the 
power of true apostolic charity. The layman’s retreats better than 
anything else help our social workers to realize the scriptural word: 
“For their sakes I sanctify myself’ (John, xvii, 19). 

During the critical days when the Reformers were destroying 
the exterior manifestations of the Church’s spiritual work amongst 
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the peoples and winning the ears of their rulers for the new evangel 
of naturalism, St. Teresa cried out one day: “O Lord give us 
kings who know how to pray!” In our democratic age, with its 
cult of success and its mad, breathless rush to obtain it at any cost, 
the same prayer might well be uttered by the far-seeing and spirit- 
ually minded: “O Lord, give us men who know how to pray!” 
They will be men seeking the glory of God in all things, and the 
wellbeing of their fellows; they will be men who will live a fully 
rounded life, because they will take account of the soul which gives 
it value and significance. Like the fountain of oil which, accord- 
ing to the old legend, sprang up in Rome beyond the Trastevere 
at the birth of Christ, so in every retreat-house there gushes forth 
a fountain of healing and strength for individual souls, and through 
them for the community and nation. Coming from the retreat, 
fragrant with the sweet perfume of the morning watch with the 
Master in His garden of delights, the retreatants will cast about 
them everywhere the sweet odor of Christ, so that men, ravished 
by it, will seek to run “in the odor of His ointments.” 

Since then, laymen’s retreats form a Catholic elite who can safely 
be trusted as Catholic leaders, because, spiritually-minded and un- 
selfish, they are seeking God’s glory and not their own, the priest 
of the Most High should be the first to encourage the movement 
by every means in his power. 

















THE REGULATIONS OF THE NEW CODE 
RELATING TO THE CELEBRATION OF 
HOLY MASS 


By the Rev. StanisLaus Woywop, O.F.M. 
Mass Stipends 
I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


The Code states: According to the accepted and approved cus- 
tom and institution of the Church, every priest who says and applies 
Holy Mass is allowed to receive an alms or stipend (Canon 824 § 1). 

This principle laid down in the law of the Church has found 
numerous opponents, not only among Wycliffites, Lutherans and 
Calvinists, but also among Catholics, notably the illegal Synod of 
Pistoja. They call the acceptance of an offering for Holy Mass 
an insult to all that is sacred, an abuse of the Holy Sacrifice, a 
sacrilegious greed for money, and other such ugly names. A brief 
explanation of the true nature of the offering or stipend, and a 
short synopsis of its history, will, therefore, be appropriate. 

That the priest who gives his life up to the spiritual service of 
the people of his church has the right to receive from these people 
the emolument sufficient for respectable sustenance cannot be called 
into question. St. Paul (1 Cor., ix, 10) is quite explicit on this 
point, saying that no soldier in the service of a country serves with- 
out maintenance and pay, and that the people who are provided 
with spiritual goods by the ministers of Christ should not think it 
too much to give them a portion of their worldly goods. The Mass 
stipend, then, is part payment of the sustenance to which the minis- 
ters of Christ are entitled. 

In the first few centuries of the Church the bishop, priests and 
inferior clergy, lived together in a community whose head was the 
bishop, and they all shared in the offerings which had to be made 
by every Christian in good standing when assisting at Holy Mass. 
As they all served in a body, at the divine worship, so they all had 
a share in the offerings. It cannot be stated with certainty just 
when the custom developed to make an offering for Holy Mass to 
805 
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the individual priest, in fact, it would be historically wrong to 
assign a fixed date to early customs of the Church, for it is pre- 
cisely the nature of a practice introduced by custom that it rises 
gradually and, if considered lawful, spreads steadily until it becomes 
universal in the Church. Thus the life of the Church developed, 
under God’s guidance, most harmoniously in countries far apart 
and yet united by harmony in all important points of religion—a 
standing miracle and a plain proof of Christ’s presence in the 
Church. In the Rule of Bishop Chrodogang of Metz, written for 
the clergy living in community, we read, in chapter 42, that if any- 
one wishes to give something in alms to an individual priest for 
a Holy Mass to be said for himself, or a friend, or any other living 
or deceased person, the priest may accept the alms and use it for 
whatever purpose he pleases. If, however, the offering is given for 
all the priests, it shall be put into the common treasury and they 
shall say Mass for him. Chrodogang was bishop of Metz from 
743-766. Another early instance of the practice of giving an offer- 
ing for Holy Mass to a priest, we find in the life of St. John, the 
Almoner, Bishop of Alexandria (610-616), where we read that a 
father gave the bishop an offering to say Holy Mass for the return 
of his son. 

Provided the priest observes the regulations laid down by the 
Church in reference to the Mass stipend, there is nothing wrong 
in accepting the same. Nobody can say that the priest does wrong 
applying the Holy Mass for one specific intention when it should be 
said for the good of the entire Church and for the whole world. 
Those blessings which come through the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
to the Church, and to the world at large, the priest has no power 
to divert into other channels, for that is Christ’s own work, just as 
it is primarily His sacrifice. But the priest is the free and volun- 
tary instrument of Christ, and he makes possible, humanly speaking, 
the mystical renewal of the Sacrifice of the Cross, and this, his min- 
istry, the priest certainly can apply for the benefit of another, just 
as prayers and other good works may be offered for another. Those 
prayers and good works, though private, will have their beneficial 
effect, which is increased when prayers of the Church are said, while 
still greater efficacy is had when, in Holy Mass, the priest acts both, 
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ae 
in the name of the Church and in the name of Christ, and moreover 
in his own, private personality. 

The agreement which is made, or implicitly understood, when a 
person offers to a priest a stipend for Holy Mass is usually said to 
be of the nature of a contract. The Code does not call it by that 
name, but the obligation, as described by the Code, measures up to 
an obligation as assumed in a contract properly so called. Certainly, 
if the priest promises or, by accepting the stipend, implicitly agrees 
to perform this sacred ministry for the intention of the giver of the 
offering or stipend, there is an obligation in conscience. 

In order that greed and all unworthy dealings concerning offer- 
ings for Masses may be excluded, and that both priest and people 
may know how to conduct themselves in this matter, the Church 
has laid down very well defined laws, and in those particulars which 
the general law cannot define, the Church commands the bishops 
to make the necessary laws for particular circumstances as they may 
arise in their respective dioceses. 


OneE STIPEND A Day 


The Code rules that the priest may accept a stipend for one Mass - 
only on any one day, though he says more than one Mass on some 
days. The only exception from this law is Christmas Day, on 
which he may receive a stipend for each of the Masses he says. 

Bishops and pastors, being under obligation to say Holy Mass 
for the people on Sundays and holidays of obligation, cannot accept 
a stipend for this Mass, and if they say two Masses on these days 
they cannot accept a stipend for either of these ‘Masses, but on 
Christmas Day they may receive stipends for two Masses, one of 
the three must be applied for the people. The Code is very explicit 
on this point, saying that if the celebrant has any obligation of jus- 
tice to say Mass on a certain day on which he celebrates twice, he 
cannot take a stipend for the second Mass. That the obligation of 
the Mass for the people is in law considered as an obligation of 
justice, where such obligation really exists, there can be no doubt, 
since all commentators of the law are agreed on this point. 

As to other priests, they may not without an indult of the Holy 
See accept stipends for both of the two Masses which they say on 
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I 
Sundays and actual holidays of obligation. The Code, however, 
allows some remuneration for the second Mass from an extrinsic 
title. Thus, for instance, a priest who has besides his parish a 
mission where he says the second Mass may certainly demand some 
compensation from the people of the mission chapel for the service 
that he renders. In the same manner any other priest who is called 
to say a second Mass for a congregation can legitimately demand: 
some payment for the work he does in their favor. The second 
Mass may legitimately serve for the fulfillment of an obligation of 
charity which a priest has assumed, as, for instance, by reason of 
membership in a society or pious union, or for the repose of the 
soul of a priest of the diocese in dioceses where the statutes pre. 
scribe that each priest say a few Masses for deceased diocesan 
priests, etc. (Cf. Canon 824, § 2). 





CERTAIN Ways OF APPLICATION OF Hoty Mass Forpippen 
The Code forbids: 


(1) To say Holy Mass with the intention that it is to be ap 
plied for the first one who may subsequently offer a stipend and 


ask for a Holy Mass. The priest cannot take that stipend and say | 


that he has satisfied the obligation ahead of time. In God’s knowl- 
edge such an intention would be sufficiently specified, but not so 
according to human knowledge by which we must act. Whatever 
may be said theoretically in favor of the sufficiency of such an inten- 
tion, the Code forbids to accept a stipend for such a Mass, lest 
abuse in the matter of stipends may creep in. 


(2) The priest may not accept a stipend for a Mass which he 
is obliged to say and which he actually applies for another intention 
or purpose. The title under which he is obliged to say that Mass 
is not specified by the Code, whether a title of justice or of charity. 
It does not make any difference therefore what the title is, for as 
long as he applies Holy Mass for another intention, whether out 
of charity or out of justice, he cannot accept an offering pretending 
to say Mass for both intentions. The underlying principle of this 
rule, as well as of No. 3 of Canon 825, is, that nobody should try 
to satisfy several obligations by one Holy Mass under the plea that 
the value of the Holy Mass is infinite in its nature. The priest has 
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no right to speculate on the infinite value of the Sacrifice; he mnder- 
takes to perform the sacred service once in discharge of each obliga- 
tion which he assumes of saying Holy Mass. How much God will 
grant to anyone of the infinitely valuable Sacrifice of Christ depends 
on the Divine Providence, and it is beyond our knowledge and 


~ control. 

(3) The priest is not allowed to accept two (or more) stipends 
for the application of one and the same Mass. 

(4) The priest is not allowed to take one stipend merely for 
the celebration, and another for the application of one and the same _ 
Mass. If, however, it is certain that an offering was made just in 
compensation for the service he renders by coming to say Mass in a 
place, it is evident that this has nothing to do with his Mass inten- 
tion and consequently he can apply the Mass for a stipend (Canon 


825). 


Various KInps oF STIPENDS 


Eke - 
Stipends offered by the faithful for Holy Masses, offhand as it 


were, and also stipends which a testator in his last will obliges his 
heirs to pay, even in perpetuity, are called manual stipends. 

After the manner of manual stipends, is the term given to stipends 
of such foundation Masses that cannot for some reason be said by 
those who according to the stipulations of these foundation Masses 
‘were to say them. When these Masses are either by law or by 
Apostolic indult given to other priests to say, their stipends are said 
to the after the manner of manual stipends. 

Other stipends derived from the revenue of foundations are 
called foundation Masses-or foundation stipends (Canon 826). 

These three kinds of Mass stipends are described by the Code 
because in succeeding Canons special regulations are given which 
apply exclusively to one or the other kind, according to the term 
used in the Canons. Manual stipends are easy to understand, for 
they are the usual offerings, few or many, given directly to the 
priest, or left by last will. Foundation Masses are quite rare in 
the United States but frequent in Europe. In the case of founda- 
tion Masses a certain amount of goods, real estate, or also a sum 
of money, is left to a Specified church, or chapel, or religious place, 
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with the obligation that from the rent, interest, etc., of those be. 
quests a specified number of Masses is to be said every year, either 
in perpetuity or for a considerable time, 1. ¢., forty or fifty years, 

There is in Canons 1544-1551 of the Code a special chapter on 
Pious Foundations, in which the ancient law is affirmed that they 
cannot be accepted by any secular priest without the consent of the 
bishop, nor in religious churches without the consent of the provin- 
cial or other major superior. These authorities are to make an 
agreement with the founder about the conditions of the foundation, 
This agreement to be put in writing in legal form, and this docu- 
ment is called by the Code the “tabulae fundationis.” The bishop 
is to insist on a larger stipend than the usual manual stipend, taking 
into consideration the additional work of booking the Masses, and 
the danger that the rent or other revenue derived from the prop- 
erty left to the church might suffer decrease through fluctuation of 
the financial market, depreciation of property, etc. 


OBLIGATION AND AMOUNT OF MANUAL STIPENDS 


In the first place, there is the obligation of handling the Mass 
stipends in such a manner that everything is absolutely forbidden 
that savors of bargaining and barter with Mass stipends (Canon 
827). 

Wherefore, no lay persons have a right to solicit, collect, etc., 
Mass stipends. Thus, for instance, a business house dealing in 
religious goods may not collect Mass stipends, sell goods to the 
priests and have them pay by satisfying a certain number of Mass 
intentions which that firm had collected. This is doing business 


by means of Mass stipends and has been repeatedly forbidden by 


the Holy See. 

The number of Masses to be said must correspond to the number 
of stipends offered and accepted, even though these stipends are 
small (Canon 828). If the stipend offered is not as large as the 
stipend customary in the place where the priest lives, he need not 
accept it, but if he does accept it he is obliged to say the Mass, or 
see to it that it is said by another priest. 

If the priest who has the obligation of saying the Mass loses the 
offering which he already had in his possession, though such 
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loss happens without the fault of the priest, he is nevertheless bound 
to say. the Mass (Canon 829). 

This law of the Code may at first sight seem harsh, but it is in 
harmony with the general principle of justice: “Res perit domino.” 
It does not-matter how these stipends are lost, either by natural 
cause, as water, fire, etc., or by the wickedness of human agents, the 
“dominus” has to bear the loss. Wherefore also if stipends sent to 
another priest are lost in transit they are lost to the sender and he 
remains burdened with the obligation of saying the Masses. The 
Code does not say that other people with whom rests the obligation 
of having a certain number of Masses gaid, e. g., by provision of 
last wills, are obliged to have the Masses said if the stipends perish 
' without their fault, for they are not “dominzv” of the stipends but 
rather administrators, custodians, etc. The same is to be said, if 
a person by request of another undertakes to transmit the stipends 
to the priest merely out of kindness without contract or obligation 
on his part; he could not be held responsible if without 
his fault the stipends should be lost. Only the priest who had 
already accepted the stipends for himself, so that he can be said to 
have assumed the “onus celebrandi,’ is held by the Code to the 
obligation in case of loss of the stipends. 

If one has offered a sum of money for the application of Holy 
Masses without indicating the number of Masses he desires to be 
said, the number is to be reckoned according to the stipend of the 
place where the giver lived at the time he made the offering, unless 
it can be lawfully presumed that his intention was otherwise 
(Canon 830). 

Generally speaking, if a person gives money for Masses to the 
priest the latter must say as many Masses as the usual stipend calls 
for. Ifa person from the United States sends money for Masses 
to European countries, where in many places the stipend is much 
lower than in the States, he would have to specify how many Masses 
he wishes to have said. If he does not specify the number, this is 
to be figured according to the stipend usual in the States where the 
giver lives. If a priest, however, has surplus Mass stipends which 
he wishes to send to a priest in a European country, where the 
Mass stipend is lower, he is severely forbidden to detract anything 
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from the Mass stipend which he received or make any gain on the © 
exchange of money or any other way, for if he does not say the 
Masses it is not his money and even if we suppose that the priest 
to whom the Mass stipends are sent would have no objection to the 
first priest’s profit, if he could make any by means of the stipend 
money, still the Church severely forbids everything that is, or even 
resembles, bargaining and negotiation with Mass stipends. The 
expenses of forwarding the stipends may be deducted. 

If a person offers a sum of money for Masses and does not © 
specify whether he wants low Masses or high Masses, one opinion 
holds that only low Masses must be said for the money, but there 
is no substantial reason given for this opinion, for if the will of 
the donor is not explicitly or implicitly expressed in favor of low 
Masses it is difficult to see why the priest should be bound to say 
a only low Masses, especially when it is known that in the church of 
the priest to whom the money for Masses was given the Masses 
are almost all high Masses. But even apart from such a circum- 
stance there seems to be no necessity of applying the money for 
low Masses only, provided, as already said, that there is no indica- 
tion of a preference for low Masses on the part of the donor. 

The Code concedes that in cases where it may be lawfully pre- 
sumed that the donor of a sum of money for Masses does not 
expect as many Masses as the usual stipend would entitle him to, 
the priest may satisfy the obligation with fewer Masses. For 
example, if a person offers a sum of money with the request to 
say “a few Masses,” or “a couple of Masses,” it may be rightly 
presumed that he wishes primarily to make a donation, and two 
or three Masses are all he requests to be said for his intention. 
There is still more reason to presume that this is the intention if 
the donor is a personal friend of the priest. If this priest is unable 
to say the Masses himself it would suffice that the ordinary stipend 
be given to the other priest who is requested to discharge the 
| obligation. 


(To be continued) 


BIBLICAL STUDIES 
By the Rev. WALTER Dru, S.J. 
The Words of Jesus and the Meditations of John 


When treating the historical worth of the discourses of Jesus, 
Fr. Lebreton exaggerates the influence of the life long meditations 
of John upon these words of His Master.* These meditations may 
have brought about a transformation of the life and thought of 
John; and a conformation thereof with the life and thought of 
Jesus. But no amount of either meditation or transformation on 
the part of John has any bearing whatsoever upon our interpreta- 
tion of the Johannine Words of Jesus. When John reports that 
which Jesus said, he makes an historical statement; and we must 
accept his affirmation as absolutely true. That is the teaching of 
Benedict XV. Historical statements have to do with facts; they 
must agree with the facts. ‘The principle rule of history is that 
the written facts must agree with the facts as they actually took 
place.”’? 

Fr. Lebreton would not have whittled down in the least the his- 
toricity of the Words of Jesus, had he respected Catholic com- 
mentators on John, rather than Dr. Sanday.* However, he yields 
to the influences of his milieu. He cites with approval Dr. San- 
‘day’s parallel between the method of St. Paul in Galatians 2: 16 ff. 
and that of St. John in reporting the discourses of Jesus.* 


Dr. SANDAY’s AUTHORITY IN THIs MATTER 


The reverence of the late Dr. Sanday for the historical worth 
of John is scarcely noticeable in the lectures, to which Fr. Lebreton 
refers. These lectures were suited to their milieu; they were deliv- 
ered, on the Morse Foundation, in 1904, before the students of the 
rationalistic, non-sectarian Union Theological Seminary. Later on, 


es Cf. Les origines du dogme de la Trinité, (Paris: Beauchesne, 1910), pp. 377- 


2Cf. Acta Apostolice Sedis, 15 September 1920, p. 395. 
3 Cf. Les Origines, p. 377, footnote. eo 
4 The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel. By William Sanday (Oxford: Claren- 


don Press, 1912), pp. 168 ff. 
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when Dr. Sanday sympathetically propounded, to the students of 
the University of Cambridge, the blasphemous, eschatological 
theory of Schweitzer,° he showed a hopeless lack of reverence for 
the historicity of the Gospels. Fr. Lebreton does not win the con. 
fidence of Catholic scholars by even a tacit approval of the Emeritus 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, University of Oxford. For 
Dr. Sanday evinces more rationalistic vagaries than Christian 
reverence for Holy Writ. 

As to the supposititious parallel between the method of St. Paul 
in Galatians 2:16: ff. and that of St. John in reporting the dis- 
courses of Jesus, it is an Oxford dream, and has no foundation in 
fact. Galatians is not an historical Gospel at all. We should expect 
St. Paul to tell the story of his disagreement with Peter at Antioch; 
and then to go straight on in a Pauline dogmatic style. We should 
not expect John the Historian to report a discourse of Jesus; and 
then to tag on his own reflections in such wise as to be erroneously 
and readily incorporated by the reader into that discourse. 


THE JOHANNINE SAYINGS OF JESUS ARE STRICTLY HISTORICAL 


The “sayings and doings of Jesus” were undoubtedly “long and — 


lovingly meditated upon by” John the Historian. Of the four 
evangelists, only he and Matthew were eye-witnesses of the events 
they narrate. Matthew was a matter-of-fact tax-gatherer. John 
was the Apostle of Love. Such was his love of Jesus as to trans- 
form his character into one of Christ-Love; and to permeate his 
very thoughts with Christ-forms. This we admit. But to say that. 
in the Fourth Gospel, these “sayings and doings of Jesus 

are shot through with the life and thought” of John, may arouse, 
in the memory of sonie, the words of the following condemned 
proposition : 


The narratives of John are not strictly historical, but a mystic contemplation 
of the Gospel; the discourses, contained in his Gospel, are theological medita- 
tions on the mystery of salvation, which are void of historical truth.® 


In his new work, Fr. Lebreton writes in the same tenor as before: 


5 The Life of Christ in Recent Research (Oxford: University Press, 1908). 
Cf. ng article “The Eschatological Christ,” EcctestasticaL Review, June, 1915, 
p. 


® Cf. Decree of the Holy Office, Lamentabili sane, 3 July, 1907, No. 16; Den- 
zinger-Bannwart, Enchiridion, 11th ed., No. 2016. 
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It is impossible to separate the thought of the disciple from these teachings 
of the Master. The Son of God, whom he presents to us, wished to be only 
the witness of the Father and to say nothing by His Own authority. The 
evangelist, in like manner, wished to be only a witness, to report what he saw 
and heard, and to hide himself away. None the less, his whole soul vibrates 
in his story. The discourses, the miracles, the death and resurrection of the 
Son of God have been so long a time contemplated by the beloved disciple, that 
his whole religious life resounds in his souvenirs, the while it has formed 
itself entirely upon this Model.” 


John’s “whole soul vibrates in his story.” Yes, in his narrative 
portions. But in the recitative parts of the Fourth Gospel, which 
report the discourses of Our Lord, it is primarily the soul of Jesus 
Christ that vibrates, and only secondarily the soul of the sacred 
writer. In these discourses, the evangelist’s “whole religious life 


resounds” only in so far forth as it echoes the sayings of Jesus. 


Fr. LEBRETON ON THE NICODEMUS PERISCOPE 


Fr. Lebreton has two other very interesting Johannine studies: 
one on Jesus and the Samaritan woman‘, the other on Jesus and 
Nicodemus.® These conferences were given at the Institut Catho- 
lique of Paris; they are simple, running commentaries, not -over- 
burdened with scientific lore. John 3: 16-21 is deemed by the lec- 
turer to be narrative, and not recitative. Such an opinion is inno- 
cent by the side of the theory that the Johannine discourses of 
Jesus have been “shot through with John’s life and thought.” 

Does Fr. Lebreton prove that this periscope is narrative, and 
‘not recitative? That it contains the words of the evangelist, and 
not a continuation of the discourse of Jesus? He does not. Such 
a conclusion does not follow ftom the fact that elsewhere Jesus does 
not employ the phrases “only begotten Son,” “to believe in His 
name,” “to do the truth.” What though these phrases occur else- 
where in writings of John, and not in the sayings of Jesus? May 
it not readily be that John reports Christ’s use of such phrases only 
once, while he makes them his own in the exposition of his apostolic 
teaching? “His whole religious life . . . has formed itself 
entirely upon this model.” 


7Le Dieu Vivant, p. 150. % 

bi 1-42, “Jésus-Christ et la Samaritaine’ Etudes, 20 March 1918, 
pp. . 

® John 3:2-21, “Jésus et Nicodéme,” Revue Pratique d’Apologétique, 15 March 
1918, pp. 707 ff. 











































































studied by Fr. Lebreton.** St. Irenzeus*® admits that the Son did 
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The underlying argument of Fr. Lebreton runs as follows: John 
did not report in only one discourse of Jesus any phrase, which he 
so loved as to make it a vehicle of his own apostolic teaching. But 
John so loved these phrases as to make them a vehicle of his own 
apostolic teaching.*° Therefore John did not report these phrases 
in only one discourse of Jesus. 





The major of that argument is false; it cannot be proven. Why 
John expressly tells us that he is not minded to hand down all the 
facts of the life of Jesus. “There are many other things that Jesus 
did; but if they were to be recorded each in detail, I presume that 
the world itself would not hold the books to be written.” This 
hyperbole indicates that the memory of John was full to overflow 
with the “many other things that Jesus did.” In selecting his mate- 
rial from that well stored memory, was he under any obligation, 
either Divine or human, to record every favorite phrase of Jesus 
at least twice? Out upon such an arbitrary assumption! 


Corluy” cursorily waives this divisive theory by saying that, 
when John ends in a discourse of Jesus, he sufficiently indicates the 
transition from the recitative to the narrative part. The transition 
from the instruction, given by Jesus to Nicodemus, is here ade- 


quately pointed by the words: “After this Jesus and His disciples 
went into the Judean country.” 


Fr. LEBRETON ON THE SON’S IGNORANCE OF THE JUDGMENT Day 


The scholarship and trustworthiness of Fr. Lebreton’s great 
work on the Trinity is beyond all praise; and yet it at first failed 
to measure up to the requirements of Rome in his interpretation of 
the Son’s ignorance of the day of judgment. The two classic texts 
on this issue are as follows: 


Matthew 24:36, About that day and hour no one knoweth,—neither the 
angels of heaven nor the Son, but only the Father. 

Mark 13:32, About that day and the hour no one knoweth,—neither the 
angels in heaven nor the Son, but the Father. 


These texts, and the history of their interpretation, are carefully 


10 For instance, he uses €/$ TO Ovopa three times: cf. Jo. 1:12, 2:23, 1 Jo. 5:13. 
11John 21:25. 12Jn Joannem, 2d ed. (Ghent: Pcelman, 1880) p. 83. 

13 John 3:22. 14 Les Origines du Dogme de la Trinité, 1st ed. pp. 447-469. 
15 Adversus Hereses, ii, 28, 6-8; P. G. 7: 808-811. 
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not know the day of judgment. During the controversies with the 
Arians, who used these texts to show that the Son was not God, 
many Fathers gave the interpretation that the Son as God knew 
the hour, but the Son as Man did not. Thus St. Eustathius of 
Antioch,*® St. Athanasius,” St. Gregory of Nazianzus,”* and others. 

After this scholarly investigation, Fr. Lebreton comes to his own 
conclusion. The knowledge of the Logos is perfect and infinite. 
The human soul of Christ is by its very nature free from ignorance. 
“On the other hand, in regard to certain things, there may have 
been in His humanity an ignorance, consequent upon a voluntary 
renunciation.” The Word was not, by the decree of the Incarna- 
tion, constituted in a state of inevitable ignorance; but freely willed 
this human ignorance of “that day and hour,” so as “to allow His 


humanity in some wise to suffer our own lack of knowledge’” 


Fr. LAGRANGE ON THIS SUBJECT 


This admission of ignorance in Christ was against the common 
teaching of theologians, who defend both His beatific vision and 
infused knowledge. Fr. Lagrange O.P. wrote that “their deduc- 
tions had to give way to a clear statement of Scripture” ; he thought 
that the beatific vision was quite compatible with ignorance of “that 
day and hour.” “Cannot one have vision of the essence of God 
without penetrating into the secrets of His will?” 

Later on Fr. Lagrange came round to the interpretation, which 
theologians commonly give. The Son knew “that day and hour”; 
but not with a communicable knowledge.” 


No IGNORANCE IN THE SON 


Jesus was the Ambassador of the Father. “As the Father hath 
sent me, so I send you.”*? According to the witness of John alone, 
Jesus made the claim of Divine Ambassadorship thirty-two times. 


16 Cf. Facundus, Libri 12 pro defensione trium capitulorum, xi, 1; P. L. 67: 


17 Orationes quatuor contra Arianos, iii, 44; P. G. 26: 416. 

18 Orationes quinque de theologia, iv, 15; P. G. 36: 124. 

19 Origines, p. 469. 

20 Revue Biblique, 1896, 454. : 

21 Evangile selon Saint Marc. By Fr. M. J. Lagrange, O. P. (Paris: 
Gabalda & Cie, 1911), p. 327. 

22 John 20: 21. 
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As the Ambassador of the Father, the message of Jesus to the world 
was not whatsoever He knew; but whatsoever the Father revealed to 
Him as a deposit of faith for all men. “My teaching is not mine, 
but His who sent me.”** Hence, when Jesus said that the Son 
knew not “that day and hour,” He meant that the Father had not 
revealed to Him the day and hour of the last judgment, as a part 
of the Messianic deposit of faith to be given to the world. About 
the time of the end of the world, there is the same uncertainty in 
the sayings of Jesus as we find in the letters of St. Paul and the 
other inspired writers.” 

When Jesus spoke as the Ambassador of God, as the Son sent 
by the Father to establish the Kingdom of God, He frequently pre- 
scinded from His Divinity, and gave precedence to the Father. 

The mother of the two sons of Zebedee asked that they might 
sit at His right and His left in the Kingdom. He said to the young 
men: “To sit at my right and at my left,—that is not mine to 
grant, but is for those for whom it has been prepared by my 
Father.”’*° 

To another youth He said: “Why callest thou me good? No 
one is good but God.”** The enthusiasm of the young man had 
been attracted to the human goodness of Jesus. Our Lord wishes 
to draw him from the act of human faith on the authority of a 
good Man, and to raise him to the supernatural act of Divine faith 
on the authority of God revealing that which Jesus taught. So 
He appeals to God as Goodness Itself, which should motivate the 
will of all who follow Christ. 

Schmiedel, of the University of Ziirich, takes this passage as 
one of the nine pillars, on which to reconstruct Christianity. He 
deems that Jesus here admitted His own moral depravity. So the 
passage must be historically true. Else it would not have been 
handed down the centuries by the followers of Our Saviour. Such 

28 John 7: 16. 

24Cf. our articles on this subject: Catholic Encyclopedia, s. v. “Thessa- 
lonians”; “St. Paul’s Eschatology,” Ecclesiastical Review, December, 1913, pp. 
726 ff.; "St. Paul and the Parousia,” Ecclesiastical Review, May 1914, pp. 
616 ff.; also, same review, July, 1914, pp. 90 ff. and August, 1914, pp. 226 ff.; 
ibe publica! Commission and the Parousia,” same review, October, 1915, 


25 Matthew 20:23, Mark 10: 40, 
26 Mark 10:17, Luke 18: 18. 
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is the blasphemous nine-pin theory of the origin of Christianity!” 
The goodness of Jesus is quite clear to any one, who accepts the 

historical worth of the Gospels. As for the address “Good Master,” 

SiSdoxade dyaé,—in Aramaic, rabbi taba’,—Dalman says that it 


need not lead any one to think of moral goodness. The proper translation is 
“Gracious Master.” The rejection of the epithet, therefore, does not mean, 
as is generally supposed, that God alone is morally perfect, but that in Him 
* alone Goodness is personified.?8 

Whether the Aramic means “Good Master” or “Gracious Mas- 
ter” matters little. What matters much is that Jesus presented 
Infinite Goodness to the young man as a motive in the stead of His 
own human goodness. The purpose of Christ was either to bring 
the youth to an act of faith in His own Divinity, or to give prece- 
dence to God the Father in the establishment of the Kingdom. 

By analogy to these passages, we interpret Mark 13:32, and 
Matthew 24:36. The Son, as Divine Ambassador, teaches only 
what the Father has sent Him to teach. But the Father has not 
sent Him to teach “that day and the hour” of the end of the world. 
Hence, as Divine Ambassador, He knows not “that day and the 
hour.” 

That is the interpretation, which St. Augustine consistently 
clings to: 

Since Our Lord Jesus Christ was sent to us as a Teacher, He said that even 


the Son of Man knew not that day, because it was not a part of His teaching 
that that day should be known by us through Him.?9 


St. Thomas holds that the human soul of Christ had beatific 
vision, infused knowledge, and experimental knowledge. By intui- 
tive, beatific vision, Christ as Man knew in the Word “all things 
that are, or shall be, or have been done, said, or thought, by any one, 
in any wise, and at any time.”*® He undoubtedly knew “that day 


27 Cf. our article, “Christology,” in Encyclopedia Americana, vol. VI, pp. 
623-630 (New York: Encyclopedia Americana Corporation, 1918-1920) }; also 
“Christological Errors,” Ecclesiastical Review, January, 1915, pp. 100 ff. 

*8 The Words of Jesus considered in the light of post-Biblical Jewish writings 
and the Aramaic language. By Gustaf Dalman, Professor of Theology in the 
Uaisraty of Leipzig. Eng. trans. by Kay (Edinburg: T. and T. Clark, 1920) 


29 In Pay xxxvi, 1, P. L. 36:355. Cf. also = her vi, 1, P. L. 36:90: 
Sermo, 97, P. L. 38: 589 ; De Trinitate, I, 12, 23, P. L. 42: 337, 


rat, 38, q. 10, art. 2, in corp. 
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and the hour” of judgment ; but this knowledge was not a part of the 
deposit of faith, which the Father sent Him to entrust to the Church, 


DECISION OF THE HoLy OFFICE 





The change of front, which we have noted on the part of Fr, 
Lagrange, was most praiseworthy and timely. For the Holy Office, 
answering a dubiwm proposed by the Sacred Congregation on 
Seminaries and Universities, later on decided that the following 
propositions might not be safely taught: 


1°, It is not clear that in the soul of Christ, while He lived on earth, there 
was the knowledge which the blessed in heaven have. 

2°. That teaching cannot be called certain, which holds that the soul of 
Christ was ignorant of nothing, but from the beginning knew in the Word all 
things past, present, and future,—that is, all God knows by vision. 

3°. The view of certain recent writers about the limited knowledge of the 
soul of Christ is to be no less received in Catholic schools than the teaching 
of older writers about His universal knowledge.®1 





















Fr. LEBRETON RETRACTS 


In keeping with this decision of the Holy Office, Fr. Lebreton 
retracted his former exegesis of Mt. 24:26, and Mk. 13: 32; and 
wrote a defense of “the teaching of St. Thomas on this point, as 
the only interpretation that is today received with favor in the 
Church.”*? Recently he has issued a new edition of his great 
work on the Trinity®**; and has therein thoroughly revised his inter- 
pretation of the Son’s ignorance of “that day and hour.” His new 
study of St. Cyril of Alexandria is noteworthy. 

The deposit of faith has always been clear in the consciousness 
of the Church teaching. Down the centuries, some elements of 
that deposit become obscured in the consciousness of her theologians. 
Then appear the great champions “‘to fight for the faith given once 
for all to the saints.”** And by the stand they take, these cham- 
pions show us what is in the consciousness of the Church. In the 
end, if need be, the infallible Church tells us her mind. 









81 Decision of the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office, 5 June, 1918. 
The following day, Pope Benedict XV approved, confirmed,, and ordered this 
decree to be published. Cf. Acta Apostolice Sedis, 1 July, ‘1918, p. 282. 
a du jour du jugement,” Recherches de Science Religicuse, 1918, 
pp 
88 Tes Origines du Dogme de la Trinité, 4th ed. (Paris; Beauchesne, 1919). 
34 Op. cit. pp. 521-530. 
85 Jude 3. 
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In this wise Arianism sprung up. Arius set the heresy agog that 
the Christ was not of one essence, nature, and substance with God, 
—not a Divine Person; but was at most a half-way between the 
human and the Divine. Then arose the great Fathers of the fourth 
century. They fought Arianism to the death of the heresy, or its 
transformation into Nestorianism. Meantime Arianism was con- 
demned by the infallible declaration of the Church in the Council 
of Nica, A.D. 325, which defined the Divinity of the single Person 
of Christ, and His twofold nature. 

These great champions,—Saints Athanasius, Gregory of Nazianz- 
‘us, Gregory of Nyssa, and others, fixed their attention on the funda- 
mental error of Arius. We should not be surprised that they were 
not accurate on an issue, which was secondary thereto. It was 
the Divinity, not the humanity of Christ, that they were defending 
and explaining. The time had not come to battle over the knowl- 
edge, which the human soul of Jesus had. That time is come in 
these latter days. And the decision of the Holy Office is a fitting 
defense of the recent Catholic theologians, who have almost unani- 
mously defended both the beatific vision and infused knowledge of 
the human soul of Christ during His sojourn on earth. 






















































































































THE LIMITS OF LABOR 
By the Rev. JosEpH Hussein, S.J., Ph.D. 


Associate Editor of “America” 


What is the ideal length of the labor-day? The question is not 
so simple as may at first appear. The four-hour day, like the 
twelve-hour day, calls for no serious consideration. Advocated by 
extreme radicals, the former merely serves the purpose of creating 
popular discontent. Presuming on the thoughtlessness of their 
hearers some agitators do not hesitate to promise even the fool’s 
paradise of a two-hour day with automobiles for every worker and 
whatever else his heart may desire. Yet Socialism cannot reverse 
the Divine words: “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” 
In place of shortening the hours of toil, Bolshevism, as men found, 
imposed heavier burdens than before, and gave but.little bread to 
eat. It was soon forced to reverse its own methods. 

While extremes can readily be excluded, the question becomes 
more perplexing when we seek definitely to limit the number of 
working hours. Arguing solely from the nature of the various 
gainful occupations, it is clear that no universal standard can be 
assigned. The duties of a janitor or watchman on small premises 
certainly can not be compared with the arduous labor of furnace 
and forge in the blazing mills. Even within the same industry 
there are many degrees of physical or mental effort in the different 
employments, varying from a plain sinecure, it may be, to the most 
exhausting and nerve-racking tasks. 

Much, too, will depend upon the “rest periods,” and the changes 
in position, that are judiciously provided by a wise employer where 
there is question of monotonous toil. Thus in one of the largest 
ribbon mills of New York the standing process of blocking and 
the sitting process of pinning were formerly, under the old system, 
performed by two distinct groups. These now interchange work 
for two hours, to the great relief and relaxation of both groups, 
while the work itself is not discontinued. Rest periods, however, 


mean more than this. They imply a complete cessation of work, 
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with a studied change of position. Experienced employers, pro- 
duction managers and time-study experts naturally regard these as 
the first requisite for the elimination of that fatigue which makes 
lengthened toil not merely unprofitable, but also injurious to health 
and the main cause of industrial accidents. Fatigue, in fact, must 
be dealt with in.its causes, while it still remains latent, as a British 
munitions committee scientifically stated the case. So only can it 
be prevented from becoming cumulative. It is not merely a ques- 
tion of how many hours a man works, but under what conditions 
he works. Two hours of work in a state of fatigue may be far 
more exhaustive than six hours work reasonably applied, yielding 
more than three times the economic results. 

In his famous Labor Encyclical Pope Leo XIII makes no attempt 
to assign any definite time-limit for labor hours, to be universally 
applied. Instead he restricts himself to a clear statement of the 


general principles which must be taken into account, the observ- 


ance of which would have prevented untold human suffering and 
misery in the past. In words that are carefully weighed he says: 


It is neither just nor human so to grind men down with excessive labor as to 
stupefy their minds and wear out their bodies. Man’s powers, like his nature 
in general, are limited. Beyond these limits he cannot go. His strength is 
developed and increased by use and exercise, but on condition only of due 
intermission and proper rest. 

Daily labor, therefore, should be so regulated as not to be protracted over 
longer hours than strength admits. How many and how long the intervals of 
rest should be, must depend on the nature of the work, on circumstances of 
time and place, and on the health and strength of the workman. Those who 
work in mines and quarries and extract coal, stone and metals from the bowels 
of the earth, should have shorter hours in proportion as their labor is more 
severe and trying to health. Then again the season of the year should be taken 
into account; for not unfrequently a kind of labor is easy at one time which 
at another is intolerable or exceedingly difficult. Finally work which is quite 
suitable for a strong man cannot reasonably be required from a woman or a 
child. wea! bettie 1ST ag 


Hence from a purely physical point of view, the length of hours 
during which the laborer can work without physical detriment 
depends upon many factors: the strength, sex and age of the per- 
son; the nature of the occupation, its time and circumstances; the 
rest-periods and relaxations through change of posture that are 
provided ; the possibility of interest in the work, and in fine, all that 
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promotes the helpful mental attitude of peace and satisfaction 
the worker’s part. 


But the question of physical endurance is not the only one to be 
considered, as Pope Leo well knew. Man is a human being, with 
domestic, social, civic and religious obligations. He is not a mere 
machine intended solely to yield the utmost material production, 
with the least expense and friction. He has a right to intellectual 
and recreational, and above all, religious opportunities, and requires 
the adequate time for all these. Once more therefore to quote the 
great Labor Encyclical : 

Religion teaches the wealthy owner and the employer that their work-people 
are not to be accounted their bondsmen; that in every man they must respect 
his dignity and worth as a man and as a Christian . . . and that it is shame- 
ful and inhuman to treat men like chattels to make money by, or to look upon 
them merely as so much muscle or physical power: 

Again, therefore, the Church teaches that as religion and things spiritual 
and mental are among the workman’s main concerns, the employer is bound to 
see that the worker has time for his religious duties. 

As a father of a family, the laborer must have the opportunity 
to share duly. with the mother of his children in the up-bringing of 
the little ones with whom God has blessed them. He is not merely 
the bread-winner, but must contribute his own paternal influence to 
aid in the molding of the child’s character. For all this, again, he 
has a right to a reasonable leisure to be spent at the family hearth, 
amid the peace and contentment of a well-ordered home. 


It is interesting to note here that Father Liberatore, the famous 
Jesuit philosopher and theologian, demanded as early as 1888 a 
maximum of six hours for women and children in industry. The 
hours for adult male laborers he limited to “not more than nine, or 
at the utmost ten hours a day.” They will thus, he argued, have 
time to devote themselves to their domestic cares, to indulge in the 
hallowed affections of the family circle, and to lift up their minds 
to higher things, befitting the dignity of their human nature. This 
phase of our subject can hardly be better summed up than in a pas- 
sage adapted here from the columns of America: 

“The worker is a man, with a man’s destiny, a man’s essential 
duty to praise, reverence and serve God, and thus to save his soul; 
a man’s rights, a man’s obligations to himself and his family; a 
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man’s physique, weakening as years go by, yet demanding to be 
provided for, not only against the inevitable decay of age, but also 
against the excessive toil which would bring on that decay prema- 
turely. In a word, the worker must go to his daily toil a man in 
the full sense of the term: he must come from it equally a man, not 
a worn-out machine, a tired man, if you will, but not so tired as 
to be unable to discharge his higher human duties, recovering him- 
self after a brief rest so as to give himself to these with a man’s 
energies. His work is a condition of his existence; it is a means 
to attain the end of that existence. He works that he and his 
may have food and clothing and shelter. They have these so that 
they and he may give themselves to the higher things of the higher 
life, which will insure the highest of all, the immortal life of glory.” 

But a third point still remains to be considered. Though only 
too commonly overlooked, it cannot be flouted except at our peril. 
It is the amount of work that must be accomplished on the part 
of labor, first that production will be sufficient to meet the needs of 
society, and secondly that it will be sufficient to warrant the paying 
of a living wage to the toiler. 

Labor, like every other class, has a strict duty to society. No 
one may shirk his obligations to his neighbor, whether domestic, 
civic or religious. The product of labor must be sufficient that 
society, including the workingman himself, can live in proper com- 
fort. This is not possible if under-production follows from the 
shortening of working hours. 

Then, again, labor cannot hope to take out of industry for any 
length of time more than it actually puts into it: Capital, manage- 
ment and labor must all contribute their full share if they would 
reap their full reward. The laborer who fails to give in time and 
efficiency the quantity and quality of work that rightly merit a 
_family wage, and yet boldly demands this, because of the power he 
may wield, is clearly defrauding some one else. .He is acting the 
part of the profiteer. He is reaping, where he has not sowed. This 
cannot continue for any length of time, for if others should follow 
his example society itself would be bankrupt. It cannot draw above 
its deposit. Capital, management and labor must do their full duty 
and exact no more than their just and adequate reward, consulting 
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always the common good and unfailingly setting this above all 
purely private interests. Here, as in all our industrial relations, 
religion must be the great determining force. Both capital and 
labor, unfortunately, have been lacking in this respect. The greatest 
need of the world today is—Christianity. 

We have confined ourselves in the present article to a general 
consideration of our question. In the following article we shall 
study more in detail the definite problem of the eight-hour day. 








CASUS MORALIS 
Spiritism 
By the Rev. G. Murray, C.SS.R. 


Case. John comes to Confession. He asks about the sinfulness 
of using the ouija-board in his home as a pastime, of attending a ~ 
spiritistic séance, and of reading the “New Revelation” by A. 


Conan Doyle. 
Questions. (1) What is to be said of the use of the ouija-board? 


(2) Is attendance of spiritistic séances allowed? (3) Is the read- 
ing of the “New Revelation” forbidden under censure? 

Answer: (1) It is probable that the answers given by the 
ouija-board are not due to any preternatural-agency, when they are 
known to at least one of the company around the table. It cannot 
be denied, however, that there is danger, even in the early stages of 
dabbling in the occult, of inviting diabolical intervention. It often 
happens that the ouija-board is looked upon at first as a source of 
harmless amusement. It is soon taken more seriously. Frivolous 
questions give way to those of a graver import. The answers 
arouse morbid curiosity. This is yielded to. Mental distress and 
worry follow. The warnings of faith are unheeded. The safe- 
‘guards of morality are neglected. An avenue of approach is opened 
to the evil spirits. The result, then, of the use of the ouija-board 
is mental, moral and religious harm. John should be instructed 
on the evils to which he is exposing himself, and strongly urged 
to give up his dangerous practise. 

(2) Attendance at spiritistic séances is strictly forbidden. The 
Holy Office has issued several decrees on the matter. The latest 
is dated April 27, 1917 (A. A. S., ix, p. 268). It is very sweeping. 
It forbids attendance at spiritistic séances of every kind, even 
though their purpose is apparently good and in the interests of 
religion. It forbids asking questions, listening to answers, or 
merely looking on, although one protests that he wishes to have 
nothing to do with evil intelligences. 

(3) The “New Revelation,” by A. Conan Doyle, purports to 
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show that the communications received from the spirits overthrow 
the fundamental dogmas of the Christian Religion. There can be 
no doubt that it is a forbidden book. It comes within the scope 
of Canon 1399-70 “Are forbidden by law: books that teach or com- 
mend superstition . . . the calling up of spirits... .” Whether the 
reader of the book would be subject to the censure of excommunica- 
tion specially reserved to the Holy See, contained in Canon 2318 
par. I is a more difficult matter. For the reader to incur that pen- 
alty, he must “knowingly,” without requisite permission, read a 
book nominally forbidden by Apostolic letters or one written by an 
apostate, heretic or schismatic, and of set purpose teaching heresy, 
apostasy or schism. We think that the “New Revelation” comes 
under the second class of books. As the word “knowingly” occurs 
‘in the statement of the penalty, any lack of full knowledge or delib- 
eration, any cause that would prevent the reader’s responsibility 
from being complete, would excuse him from the censure. It may 
be noted, too, that one who knowingly holds such a book in his 
keeping, incurs the same penalty. John is taking too much interest 
in things spiritistic. He should be shown the malice of the sin of 
divination and made to open his eyes to its consequences. 
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By the BENEDICTINE Monks oF BucKFast ABBEY 
The Sacred Heart 


The Office, and especially the Mass, of the Sacred Heart is an 
interesting study, were it only for the vivid contrast that we perceive 
between this comparatively modern liturgical composition and the 
masterpieces handed down to us by Christian antiquity. The older 
liturgy is marked by a wonderful dignity and stateliness of expres- 
sion. It is sober and restrained in its phraseology, and its very con- 
ciseness and depth of thought proves an inexhaustible well of holy 
reflections and contemplations. 

The modern offices—and that of the Sacred Heart is not an excep- 
tion—are less restrained in their language. They sound a note of 
greater familiarity with God and holy things; the heart and the 
emotions are allowed greater freedom. Yet are the modern com- 
positions not unworthy of their sublime themes? They exploit, so 
to speak, seams which lie nearer to the surface—but for all that 
they give us pure gold and silver. 

1. When we come to examine the Office of the Sacred Heart, 
we soon discover what is the real object of the feast. The word 
“Sacred Heart’’ may be taken either in a material, metaphorical, or 
purely symbolical sense. Taking the word in its first signification, 
we thereby understand, of course, the physical organ which beat 
within the sacred body of our divine Saviour, even as our own heart 
pulsates in our bodily frame and by its uninterrupted, life-long 
activity, ever sends forth a quickening stream of blood to the ex- 
tremest parts of our organism. Now, since the Sacred Humanity 
of Our Lord is actuated by the divine Being (esse divinum), so that, 
though there are in Him two distinct natures, He is yet but one 
divine Person, it becomes manifest that even the purely material 
heart of Jesus is worthy of.all worship and adoration, since it is the 
heart of a divine Person, and so itself truly divine. 

Metaphorically, the heart stands for the whole of our emotional 
life, above all for strength, courage and love. We commonly speak 
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of a “great-hearted”, or a “stout-hearted’”’ man, when we want to 
speak of his strength of mind and will. Again, we say that we 
“set our heart” on a person or thing, that we take a person “to our 
heart,” “or open our heart” to someone. By all these metaphorical 
expressions we give utterance to the feeling or emotion of love, an. 
emotion of which the heart is regarded as the seat or organ. 

Symbolically, the word “heart” speaks of the passion of love. A 
sign, or symbol, according to St. Augustine, is a thing which, besides 
its own self, suggests or represents yet another thing to the mind, 
In this way the material, physical Heart of Jesus—by itself alone 
a worthy object of adoration, as being the Heart of a divine Person 
—also brings home to the understanding of man the idea of His 
love for him. 

In our practical devotion to the Divine Heart, we do not draw 
any very sharp distinction between the material Heart and the love 
of which it is the organ, or at least, the symbol. In this matter the 
universal feeling of the great body of the faithful is a very safe 
guidance. Now when the faithful speak of the Sacred Heart, they 
mean, not so much the material Heart, or even alone the love, of 
which that Heart is the symbol, as the whole adorable Person of 
Christ. They speak of Christ in terms of His Heart. For this 
very reason is this devotion so precious a possession of the Church, 
inasmuch as it is the final and most perfect revelation of Jesus Christ 
to the mind and heart of man. The eternal Son of God came into 
the world because He loved men. “He loved me, and gave Himself 
for me.” (Gal. 11:20). His Sacred Heart is, for the Christian, 
an abiding reminder of this love, which urges him to make a return 
of love for so much love. Thus we reach the highest moral perfec- 
tion, which must needs be based upon charity, and through it obtain 
its development and final consummation. 

Only too often is the love of Jesus rejected by men. Everyone 
of us has at one time or other slighted Him who “hath a care of us” 


‘and has loved us “with an everlasting love.” Hence one of the 


essential ingredients, so to speak, or the chief element of our de- 
votion, is a spirit of expiation and reparation, of reverent sympathy 
with the anguished Heart of our Saviour. 

2. Devotion to the Sacred Heart, in its wider sense, is as old as 
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the Church, inasmuch as the Bride of Christ has always been alive 
and responsive to the love of her divine Bridegroom. It is compara- 
tively modern in the sense that it is chiefly since the days of St. 
Margaret Mary that we think and speak of the love of Jesus under 
the symbolism of, and in conjunction with, His physical Heart. But 
long before St. Margaret Mary there have been apostles of the 
Sacred Heart, such as St. Bernard, and above all the great Benedic- 
tine Saint, St. Gertrude, who lived in the latter half of the thir- 
teenth century. 

Even in those remote days the symbolism of the Sacred Heart 
was not unknown, for already in the early centuries of the Middle - 
Ages we find pictures of the five wounds of Our Lord, the pierced 
Heart of Jesus being always conspicuously represented thereon. 
Thus, for instance, in the venerable Abbey which is the home of the 
present writer—an abbey founded long before the Norman Con- 
quest—there is treasured some oak panelling which cannot be of 
more recent date than the fifteenth century and is probably very 
much older. Conspicuous among various figures of Saints, there 
is a shield on which the pierced Heart of Jesus is engraven with the 
other emblems of the Passion. 

However, the greatest impetus was given to this devotion by St. 
Margaret Mary Alacoque, 1647-1690. Her life and work is too 
well known to be dwelt upon at length. In 1856 the feast of the 
Sacred Heart became one for the universal Church, and in 1889 
it was raised to the degree of a feast of the first class. At the close 
of the century Leo XIII solemnly consecrated the whole of mankind 
to the adorable Heart of mankind’s Redeemer. © 

In the midst of the universal agony of the world-war, Catholics 
of all the warring nations turned to the Sacred Heart as to their 
only Hope. Thus-the appalling calamity which has ravaged Europe 
so long has at least had one good result, that of giving a fresh and 
growing impetus to a devotion which is more than a devotion, since 
it is the quintessence of our holy religion, viz: love and gratitude 
for the everlasting love of God, as rendered manifest, visible and 
tangible in the life, Passion and death of His Son. 

3. In the Mass and office of the feast, Holy Church dwells 
almost exclusively on the love of the Saviour as shown forth in 
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His Sacred Passion. The Sacred Heart is looked upon as the sym- 
bol of His love. 3 

The Collect of the Mass states both the object and the purpose 
of the feast. We glory that we are gathered together under the 
noble standard of the Sacred Heart and we “celebrate the singular 
benefits of His love towards us.” So we pray that “we may rejoice 
both in their accomplishment and in the fruit they produce.” 

We glory in the Sacred Heart inasmuch as all our worth is from 
the love of Christ—our present grace and the glory to come is His 
gift and a gift is a mark of love. His Heart reminds us of the 
greatest or chiefest of His gifts—that gift which enables the prophet 
to say: “A child is born to us, and a Son is given to us.” (Is., 
ix, 6) and that further gift when He Himself said: “Take ye all of 
this and eat, for this is my body.” 

The Secret prays the Lord to enkindle within our hearts “the 
flames of Thy divine charity.” The Communion consists of the 
words of the Prophet and is the lament of the Saviour of the world 


for the forgetfulness of men. “My heart hath expected reproach 
and misery: and I looked for one, that would grieve together with 
me, but there was none; and for one that would comfort me, and 
I found none.” Who can fail to see in this complaint the prelude 
of those other words of Jesus to His faithful servant: “Behold this 
Heart which has loved men so much... . and instead of ac- 
knowledgment, I receive from the greater number nothing but 


99 


ingratitude 

The Postcommunion prays for those virtues the practice whereof 
constitutes, so to speak, the peculiar spirit or character of the devo- 
tion to the Sacred Heart. We pray Our Lord who was “meek and 
lowly of heart,” that He would make us “to be clean from the 
stain of every vice, and more steadfastly to abhor the proud vanities - 
of the world.” 

The readings, antiphons and responsories of the Office also treat 
exclusively of the two “chief benefits” spoken of in the Collect, 
viz: the institution of the Holy Eucharist and the Passion. Thus 
is fully borne out what we have declared to be the real object of 
this feast and devotion, namely the Incarnate Son of God suffering 
and dying out of love for men, and that Love symbolised by His 
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Heart. Such is the full and adequate object of the devotion of the 
faithful—hence also arises its importance and fruitfulness. 

The Sacred Heart is a standard raised on high, an ensign round 
which we rally. Holy Church, that immortal Moses who leads the 
successive generations of men through the waste, roadless and 
waterless desert of this world into the true Land of Promise, has 
raised on high an emblem of which the Brazen Serpent was but 
a figure, the Image of the Sacred Heart, by which alone the nations 
can be healed. “Qui . . . aspexerit, vivet.” (Num., xxi, 8). 




















































ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


1. ‘CONSISTORY IN WHICH THE HoLy FATHER CREATED 
S1x CARDINALS 


In a short address to the assembled Cardinals the Supreme Pon- 
tiff says that he wished he had more pleasant affairs to speak of, 
but unfortunately the din of war and of civil strife had not yet 


subsided among the nations of Europe, which fact, he continued, _ 


saddens his heart and causes him great anxiety, since many of the 
children of the Church are suffering. The Holy Father expresses 
his firm conviction that agreements and treaties between the nations, 
no matter how carefully draftéd, will not restore perfect peace unless 
a true Christian spirit is implanted into the hearts of the people. 
Wherefore, he again refers to St. Francis of Assisi and his wonder- 
ful influence in the troublesome times of the thirteenth century. 
Only by subduing the passions of men through the practice of 
Christian virtues can the root of all discontent, strife and injustice 
be exterminated. This was precisely the way in which St. Francis 
affected a social reform in his time. The Holy Father hopes that 
the celebration of the seventh centenary of the foundation of the 
Third Order for People in the World will help to renew the spirit 
of Christ in the hearts of many people. 

After his brief address, His Holiness nominated, or created, as 
it is called, the following six new Cardinals, among whom was one 
for the United States: 

(1) Francis Ragonesi, titular Archbishop and Nuntio Apos- 
tolic to Spain. 

(2) Michael von Faulhaber, Archbishop of Munich, Bavaria. 

(3) Denis Dougherty, Archbishop of Philadelphia, United 
States. 

(4) John Benlloch y Vivo, Archbishop of Burgos, Spain. 

(5) Francis Vidal y Barraquer, Archbishop of Tarragona, 
Spain. 

(6) Charles Joseph Schulte, Archbishop of Cologne, Germany 
(S. Consistorial Cong. March 7, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIII, 
page 121). 
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2. War-TIME FACULTIES OF BisHops STILL IN ForRCE 









Various bishops requested the S. Congregations to grant them 
the faculties formerly conceded in the formulas of the S. Congre- | 
gation of the Propaganda. The S. Consistorial Congregation an- 
nounces that a definite ruling on this matter will soon be passed. | 
In the meantime the local Ordinaries are informed that the war- 

| 







time faculties granted April 25 and August 2, 1918, by the S. Con-. 
sistorial Congregation are still in force (S. Consistorial Congrega- 
tion March 7, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIII, page 134). 






3. New OFFice oF St. EpHREM, Doctor ECCLESIAE 






of the Universal Church by Encyclical Letters, October 5, 1920, 
and his feast was inserted in the Divine Office for June 18, with 
the rank of a double. An office has been composed for that day 
and is published in the March number of the Acta Apostolicae Sedis, | 
page 149 (Decree of the S. Congregation of Rites, October 14, 


1920). 





St. Ephrem, the holy Deacon of Edessa, was declared a doctor | 







4. CHANTING OF THE “SANCTUS” AND “BENEDICTUS” 
IN HicH MAssEs 








clear whether both “Sanctus” and “Benedictus” should be sung 
before the elevation, the S. Congregation of Rites states that only 
the “Sanctus” is to be chanted before the elevation, and that the 
priest is not to elevate the sacred species for adoration until the sing- 
ing of the “Sanctus” is finished. After the second elevation the 
choir is to sing the “Benedictus” (S. Congregation of Rites, Janu- 
ary 14, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIII, page 157). | 







} 
In as much as the rubrics of the Roman Gradual are not very 








5. Invocation oF St. JosEpH To Be ADDED TO THE PRAYER | 
“BLESSED BE Gop.” 





The prayer or Divine praises “Blessed be God,” usually said after | 
the benediction with the Blessed Sacrament, is in future to contain \ 
the invocation, “Blessed be St. Joseph, her most chaste Spouse,” 
to be inserted after the words, “Blessed be the Name of Mary, Vir- 
gin and Mother” (S. Congregation of Rites, February 23, 1921; : 
Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIII, page 158). 
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6. MANNER OF RECITING THE Hoty Rosary 


In many churches it has been the custom to recite the holy rosary 
in such a manner that the mystery to be meditated on is not merely 
announced at the beginning of each decade, but is repeated in each 
Hail Mary after the word “Jesus,” for instance: ‘And blessed 
is the fruit of thy womb, Jesus, who was crowned with thorns for 
us.” The general rule is that nothing may be added or inserted 
into an indulgenced prayer, if one is to gain the indulgence attached 
to the prayer. In consideration of the ancient custom of saying the 
rosary in the manner described, Pope Pius IX, in 1859, had granted 
to the bishops of Switzerland and Germany permission to say the 
rosary in this way without loss of the indulgences. The Sacred 
Penitentiary, considering that this way of reciting the rosary is 
very helpful for meditation on the mysteries, not only states that 
the indult of Pope Pius IX is not revoked by the new Code of 
Canon Law, but also recommended that the Holy Father be 
requested to allow this manner of reciting the rosary to all churches 
where the custom of reciting it in that way exists. The Holy Father 
has granted this request of the Sacred Penitentiary (Apostolic 
Penitentiary, January 22, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIII, page 
163). 


7. Tue “Apostotic” INDULGENCES ATTACHED TO RELIGIOUS 
ArTICLES CAN BE GAINED ONLy By First USER 


As the Code of Canon Law does not explicitly repeat the former 
law that the “Apostolic” Indulgences attached to medals, statuettes, 
beads, etc., cannot be gained by others than those who first use the 
blessed objects, the question arose whether the former law was to be 
considered abolished. The Sacred Penitentiary rules that this law 
is not abolished and that others cannot gain the indulgences attached 
to these articles after they have been used first by some one else. 
(It may be noted, however, that if such religious articles are given 
to another person after having been used, they may be blessed over 
again for this other person.) (Apostolic Penitentiary, February 
18, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIII, page 164.) 
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8. DECISION OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE AUTHENTIC INTERPRE- 
TATION OF THE CODE 


I. Religions Vows made “For as long as I shall live in the 
Congregation.” 


Under this formula of vows taken in some religious congrega- 
tions of simple vows, a person would be free from his vows either 
by leaving the congregation of his own free will or by dismissal on 
the part of the superior. 

The question arose whether also in such congregations the first 
temporary vows must be taken for three years. The Committee 
answers that they need not take vows for three years. 

In the question of dismissal of the professed members of such 
congregations doubt arose whether there should be followed Can- 
ons 647-648, on the dismissal of religious with temporary vows, 
or Canons 649 and following Canons on the dismissal of perpetu- 
ally professed. The Committee answers that in the dismissal of 
those already professed under the formula “For as long as I shall 
live in the Congregation,” the Canons on dismissal of temporarily 
professed shall be followed. 


II. Formalities of Dismissal of Members of Religious Societies 
Without Vows 


Canon 681 rules that in the dismissal of members of societies 
without vows~the Canons 646-672, on the dismissal of religious 
shall be observed. These Canons, however, deal partly with the 
dismissal of temporary, partly with that of perpetually professed 
religious. Which, then, shall be followed for those who have no 
profession of vows at all? The Committee answers that if the 
pledge or promise to live in and work for such societies is tempo- 
rary, the form of dismissal of the temporary professed is to be fol- 
lowed, and if the pledge has been taken for life, the form of dis- 
missal for the perpetually professed is to be adhered to. 


III. Religious Profession Made Into the Hands of the Bishop or 
His Delegate-—Dispensation of Nuns from Papal Enclosure 


In the Constitutions of some religious Congregations of women 
under Papal Law, no mention is made in the formula of profession 
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of the Rev. Mother but only of the Bishop or his delegate. Where. 
fore the question arises whether the Bishop or his delegate is to 
be considered the legitimate superior for the reception of the pro- 
fession, for Canon 572, § 1, No. 6, rules that the legitimate supe- 
rior, as pointed out by the Constitutions, must accept the vows, 
The Committee answers that the Bishop or his delegate is entitled 
to accept the vows as having a legitimate mandate (by the Consti- 
tutions ruling that the vows be made into the hands of the Bishop 
or his delegate). 

The question, furthermore, was proposed to the Committee, 
whether nuns who originally had solemn vows but whose vows were 





in some countries declared simple by the Apostolic See, are bound 


to strict Papal enclosure, according to Canons 597-600. The Com- 
mittee answers that they are not bound to Papal enclosure for 
reason of the Papal indult which has not been revoked. 


IV. The “Casus Perplexus’ in M arriage 


The question was raised whether the words of Canon 1045, § 1, 
“As often as an impediment is discovered when everything is ready 
for the marriage,” are to be understood in such a strict sense that 
the impediment must have been altogether unknown and is dis- 
covered only at that moment, or whether in such a sense that, 
though it was known before, it was brought to the notice of the 
pastor or Bishop only at the time when everything was ready for 
the marriage? The Committee answers that those words of the 
Canon mean that the pastor or Bishop did not know of the impedi- 
ment until the time when everything was ready for the marriage. 
The Bishop may, therefore make use of the extensive faculties of 
dispensation from marriage impediments in such a case, though 
other people did know of the impediment but did not inform the 
pastor or the Bishop (Committee for the Authentic Interpretation 
of the Code, March 1, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIII, page 177). 


Rev. STANISLAUS Woywon, O.F.M. 















ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


PropHECIES ON Hoty SaTurDAY, EASTER WATER, 
Hoty O1Ls oF Previous YEAR 


Questions. 1. Being alone in a country parish “far from the madding 
crowd,” with a large number of penitents to hear on Easter Saturday morning 
and evening, I want to be informed whether I am sub gravi compelled to read 
all those twelve prophecies in the missal on Easter Saturday morning? I find 
some pastors read the first and last, and have no scruple in their modus agendi. 
Would it be hazardous to adopt their practice? 

2. Is it obligatory to use the holy oils of chrism and catechumens in blessing 
the Easter water for the people, or should the holy oils be kept exclusively for 
the baptismal water? 

3. May we not use the previous year’s holy oils, if rubrical, to bless the 
Easter water only, instead of throwing them away or destroying them abso- 
lutely? In case of adding more oil to the new holy oils, of chrism, infirmorum 
and catechumenorum, may we not use the old oils to add to their liquid bulk, 
or must we procure entirely new oil for the added quantity? 

PerTINAX ParocHus. 


‘ Answer. 1. The prophecies are part of the liturgical service 
of Holy Saturday and are demanded by the laws of the Church, 
to be read even in churches where there is no baptismal font. There 
is a decision of the S. Congregation of Rites, August 12, 1755, 
insisting on the blessing of the fire, of the Easter candle, and on 
the reading of the prophecies. ‘That decision refers to parishes 
which had no baptismal font, for there were towns in Europe where 
of the several parishes only one had the right to perform all bap- 
tisms. The bishop, so says the decree, can punish with a fine the 
pastors who omit those blessings and the reading ofthe prophecies. 
Just how serious the obligation of reading the prophecies is, can- 
not be stated with certainty. Very likely it would be too much to 
assert that it obliges sub gravi. Those prophecies were originally 
intended for the instruction of catechumens who were to be bap- 
tized on the night between Easter Saturday and Sunday. At the 
present time they have lost this practical purpose, but the Church 
retains them in memory of the early days of her history. In as 
much as they do not form part of the rite of Holy Mass for Easter 
Saturday, they are also in this respect of less importance than any 


of the prayers of the Mass formula. 
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2. It would be wrong to pour the holy oils into the Easter water 
‘ intended for the use of the people. As a rule, the pastor has the 
Easter water in a tub, and all prayers and blessings of the missaj 
are said over the water until he comes to the place in the missa} 
where the rubrics direct that he, or rather the priest assisting, jf 
there is one, take of the water and sprinkle with it the people who 
are in church, and then the amount needed for the baptismal water 
must be taken out and into this alone the holy oils are poured as 
directed by the missal. At present the Church does not permit lay 
people to touch the holy oils. In the early days of the Church the 
oleum infirmorum was given to people to use like any other blessed 
object. The formula of the blessing of this holy oil in the Sacra- 
mentary of Pope Gelasius includes the prayer that the holy oil may 
be a protection for all who anoint themselves with it, taste or touch 
it. 

3. The remnant of the holy oils of the previous year is not to be 
used for the blessing of the baptismal water on Holy Saturday, 
unless the parish is so far away from the cathedral church that the 
pastor did not get the new oils by Holy Saturday morning. Even 
then, the old holy oils must not be used except there is to be a 
baptism before the newly blessed oils arrive. If the pastor can get 
the new oils before he needs the baptismal water, he must not pour 
in the old oils but wait until the new ones arrive and then, vested 
in surplice and purple stole, he is to pour the holy oils in, with the 
formulas of the missal as given in the blessing of the baptismal 
font for that day. The new Code of Canon Law affirms that the 
holy oils of the previous year are not to be used unless necessity 
urges, according to Canon 734. 

The rubrics of the Roman Ritual, and also the new Code in the 
Canon just cited, direct that the amount of the holy oils may, when 
necessary, be increased by adding unblessed olive oil to the holy 
oils, care being taken that the quantity added is smaller than that 
of the blessed oils. When there is but a small quantity of the holy 
oils left, it is quite difficult to add unblessed oil without exceeding 
the quantity allowed. For this reason, very likely, our correspon- 
dent thought it permissible to use the old oils in such a case. The 
rubrics of the Roman Ritual, however, are too explicit to allow of 
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such an interpretation. If one looks at the rubrics, “the holy oils 
and other requisites,” just preceding the baptismal ceremonies, one 
finds it plainly stated there that the old holy oils shall be burnt as 
soon as the new ones are received, and then there follow instruc- 
tions how the holy oils are to be increased in quantity, in case they 
do not suffice for the year, by adding unblessed oil, as pointed out 


above. 
SHOULD CHURCH BuRIAL BE DENIED IN TuIs CASE? 


Question: A man who had not practiced his religion for at least fifteen 
years was suddenly overtaken by a stroke. He never again regained conscious- 
ness, so that the priest summoned could but give him conditional absolution 
and, of course, Extreme Unction. Two days later he died. Several months 
previous said man was quite sick; the local pastor called twice, but it seems 
the sick man did not apprehend any immediate danger and therefore made no 
mention of religious matters. He neither requested nor refused the Sacra- 
ments. I might mention, that the man never apostatized formally, nor spoke 
against religion. The relatives requested Catholic burial. Should it have been 
granted or denied? Amicus. 

Answer. To decide this case, the question that is to be answered 
is really whether the man is to be considered a public sinner in law. 
This seems to be the only reason under which, according to Canon 
1240, which states the various classes of people to be deprived of 
ecclesiastical burial, a funeral from the church is to be denied to 
the man. At the same time, this ground for deprivation of church 
burial is, on the one hand, most difficult to determine in a given 
_ case, and, on the other hand, cases such as the one under discussion, 
are liable to happen more frequently than any of the other cases 
mentioned in this Canon. 

The words of the Code, “publicit ac manifesti peccatores’” are 
taken from the Roman Ritual, chapter II, No. 5, “Quibus non licet 
dare ecclesiasticam sepulturam.” Commentators of this law of the 
Ritual agree that- Catholics who neglected their Easter duty 
repeatedly, and who are publicly known to have been delinquent in 
this duty, cannot be buried from the church, if they die without 
signs of repentance. Much depends, therefore, on the publicity of 
their neglect. In smaller towns and in villages where the majority - 
of Catholics know of the careless habits of such people, ecclesiastical 
burial cannot be granted, if it is well known among the people that 
the man in question did not go to the Sacraments. In larger towns 
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5) 
and in cities, or in smaller places which are near a city, it will rarely 
happen that Christian burial has to be refused to careless Catholics, 
for in these places people do not know each other so well, and 
besides, Catholics frequently go to the Sacraments in other parishes 
than their own, so that it cannot be said that the people of a parish 
in such places know that a person neglects the Sacraments. As 
long as there is no scandal in granting church burial to one of her 
careless children, the Church rather gives them the favor of the 
doubt. 

If, therefore, the man in question lived in a small place, which 
was not near a city, it is easily possible that a large number of 
the Catholics of his parish knew that he had neglected his Easter 
duty and that he died suddenly, and if these things are thus known, 
the pastor is forbidden by law to grant ecclesiastical burial, though 
the relatives are good Catholics and ask for a church funeral. 





A CERTAIN ORNAMENT OF THE PROCESSIONAL Cross 


Question: Is there any custom that sanctions the placing of a miniature red 

stole over the processional cross? What is the meaning of such a practice? 
A REapeEr. 

Answer. In the official collection of decrees of the S. Congre- 
gation of Rites on the various liturgical functions of the Catholic 
Church, we find, in No. 344, a decision which speaks of a kind of 
veil of the processional cross. The instance calling for this decision 
was that the religious of the Order of Canonict Regulares Later- 
anenses at Naples, taking part in processions held by the Archbishop 
and his clergy in that city, did not cover their processional cross 
with a veil. The Archbishop insisted that they should do so, as 
this was a general rule for all religious communities marching in 
procession under their own processional cross. The matter was 
referred to the S. Congregation of Rites, which decided, January 
14, 1617, that their cross must be veiled, as was the rule for all 
religious communities. Whether the crucifix is to be entirely veiled, 
or whether it is sufficient to attach to it so-called streamers, is not 
clear but the words, “cum velo seu pallio appenso” would suggest a 
streamer. The color seems to be optional, since nothing is said 
about it. 

The underlying idea of this regulation is very likely to distinguish 
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: 
the processional cross of religious from that of the diocesan clergy. 
The public carrying of the cross before an individual or a body of 
persons is often taken in law as a sign of jurisdiction. This differ- 
ence in the processional crosses would thus mean to indicate that 
the cross without the veil is the cross, from which the cross of a 
religious community must be distinguished by some external sign. 


Very likely this regulation for religious has given rise to the 
practice referred to by our correspondent. It is, of course, not 
rubrical for churches of the diocesan clergy. 


Requiem MassEs IN THE NEw Rusrics OF THE ROMAN MISSAL 


Question: In the April number of your esteemed Review there were given 
some of the changes in the rubrics of the new Roman missal. Would you 
please indicate whether there are any changes in reference to the days on 
which the various kinds of Requiem Masses may be said? 

SACERDOS. 

Answer. The entire Title IIT of the “Additions and Variations” 
in the rubrics added to the new revision of the Roman missal deals 
with Requiem Masses and sums up, and partly changes, the for- 
mer laws on these Masses. There is always this difficulty in the 
reading of rubrics that they are very condensed, and they deal with 
so many different days of the liturgical year, that the many clauses 
making up the long Latin periods are not easy to understand. 

These rubrics deal first with the Masses on All Souls’ Day and 

there is no change in these regulations. 
_ In the second paragraph of this title there is a commemoration 
for the Poor Souls (the Oration Fidelium) prescribed in all Masses, 
to be added before the last oration prescribed that day, the first day 
of the month, outside of Advent, Lent, Paschal time. It is under- 
stood that the divine office is of the feria and that the priest says 
the Mass of the feria. In as much as priests rather say a Requiem 
Mass on days allowed by the rubrics, this commemoration will 
rarely be practical. 

The fourth paragraph of the title “On Requiem Masses” deals 
with the funeral Mass, and in this there are a few changes from the 
former rubrics: (1) The privileges of the funeral Mass apply 
only to the funeral Mass properly so called, that is, the one said in 
the church that has the right to the funeral, either the parish church 
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of the deceased or another church chosen by the deceased before hig 
death for his funeral. The same privileges are attached to funeral _ 
Masses proper if the body cannot, for some grave reason, be brought 
to church, such as a body destroyed in an accident, or that had to 
be buried immediately. According to the new rubrics it does not 
matter, in cases of accident, etc., where no funeral can be held, 
when the funeral Mass is said. (2) The funeral Mass cannot be 
said on the primary feasts of the first class (Duplex I classis) of 
the universal Church, but it is allowed on Monday and Tuesday 
after Easter and Pentecost, though they are doubles of the first 
class in the whole Church. On the anniversary of consecra- 
tion of a church, and on the feast of the title of a church, a funeral 
Mass is likewise forbidden. Furthermore it is forbidden during 
the Forty Hours’ devotion, and in parish churches where there is 
but one priest a funeral Mass could not be said if the pastor had to 
" omit the Mass and blessing of candles on February 2, the Mass 
and blessing of Ashes on Ash Wednesday, Mass and blessing of 
the baptismal water on the vigil of Pentecost, and the Mass on 
Rogation days, if the procession is held on those days, for proces- 
sion and Mass form one function. (3) A funeral Mass that can- 
not be said for these reasons on one of these days, may be said on 
the first free day for a funeral Mass. (4) For a funeral to be 
held on All Souls’ Day, the first of the three Mass formulas is to 
be taken for the funeral Mass, and after the oration of that Mass, 
the oration for the deceased from the Mass In die obitus is to be 
added under one conclusion. If before the funeral the first Mass 
has been solemnly celebrated, or if this is to be done after the 
funeral, the second Mass formula is to be used for the funeral Mass, 
adding as above the oration for the deceased. (5) The funeral 
Mass must be a high Mass, as a low Mass with the same privileges 
as the chanted Requiem is allowed only for the benefit of the poor. 
(6) On Sundays, with the exception of Easter Sunday, Pentecost 
Sunday, and the Sundays after Corpus Christi and SS. Peter and 
Paul (because in the United States the external solemnity of these 
feasts is held on these Sundays) funeral Masses may be celebrated, 
provided the parochial Mass is not omitted. 

Additional private Requiem Masses for the deceased may be said 
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in the church where the funeral takes place on the day of the funeral, 
but they are not allowed on Sundays, feasts of the first and second 
class and other days having that rank. 

In semi-public chapels, for instance those of religious communi- 
ties, hospitals, etc., these private Requiem Masses may be said each 
day from the day of death to the day of the funeral, if the body 
of the deceased is physically present in the house, except on Sun- 
days, feasts of the first and second class and days having that rank, 
and as the vigils of Christmas, Epiphany, Pentecost, Ash Wednes- 
day, days of privileged octave of Christmas, Epiphany, Easter, 
Ascension, Pentecost, Corpus Christi.* 


Rev. STANISLAUS Woyrwon, O.F.M. 


*The new rubrics concerning private Requiem Masses and anniversary and 
Month’s Mind Masses will be discussed in our next issue. 































Homiletic Part 
Sermon Matertal for the Month of July 

SHORT SERMONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 

By the Very Rev. BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 

SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


“Tuy WILL BE Done” 


1. The sayings of Our Blessed Lord are the words of Infinite 
Wisdom. They are charged to the full with a knowledge of human 
life such as could only have belonged to the creator of it. Full, 
however, as they are of wisdom, they are quite apt to be misunder- 
stood. Indeed the wisdom they contain is so essentially infinite 
that it is only by pondering over them that the real meaning of Our 
Lord is grasped at all. Here, for example, we have that much 
quoted phrase, By their fruits you shall know them. The obvious 
conclusions seems to be that we can tell people and institutions by 
what results from them, and there is certainly truth in this remark, 
What is often realized is, however, the simple fact that we are not 
often in a position to know the results, nor the real fruits. People 
will judge their fellows by what they see, and suppose that they 
have a right to do this, whereas, it is extremely difficult to know 
what are the precise fruits of anyone’s life. “Man knoweth not 
whether he be worthy of love or hatred” is the verdict of the Wise 
Man in the Sacred Scripture, and if man cannot pass a true judg- 
ment on himself without fear of being mistaken, it does not seem 
possible that he will do any better when he attempts to deal with his 
neighbor. With his neighbor, indeed, he may be more impartial: 
but he is commonly more ignorant. While, therefore, it is certainly 
true that it is possible to judge everything by its results: it is also 
true to say that God only knows the full results, and is in a position, 
therefore, to pass judgment. Only he who has sufficiently full facts 
before him can be expected to come to any decision that is likely 
to be worth considering. We can judge doctrine if we measure it 
846 
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against the Catholic Faith because here we have all the cards on 
the table; but the motives of men, their real motives, are hidden from 
us, and known only to that Judge who sees the secrets of all hearts, 
and from whose eyes there can be no recesses of darkness. 


2, But Our Lord suggests to us that He is precisely referring 
to Himself when He applies the saying. There is no question of 
using it in a rough and ready way, to judge people by mere external 
standards, to judge by material values. Hie is obviously speaking 
of man’s heart, for He deliberately distinguishes between those 
whose outward lives are full of piety and prayer, and those who in 
their hearts have sought for, and found, the will of the Father. 
We must not jump to the conclusion that this is a passing reference 
to the Pharisees: it is much more personal than that. It is a refer- 
ence to us. The will of God is the only real standard by which to 
judge human lives. But is hard enough to be sure of God’s will 
in our own lives. Hence, we must be exceedingly chary of daring 
to judge the lives of other people. But let us examine for ourselves 
and in ourselves the meaning of this will of God. First let us start 
with the fact that God, our Creator, is wise, and, therefore, never 
acts without a purpose. To act at haphazard is of the very essence 
of foolishness. God, therefore, when He created me, had a delib- 
erate purpose for me to achieve in His world. I entered into His 
plan for the perfecting of it. Howsoever insignificant, each of us 
must have been created by God as part of a larger whole, and to that 
extent, each of us is necessary to its completion. God does not deal 
in superfluities but in accurate measure. God, therefore, made me 
for a definite purpose. In His mind, to apply expressions of time 
to One who dwells in eternity, first was the purpose, then the soul 
created to achieve the purpose. Consequently, the soul so created 
must have been endowed with the gifts necessary to achieve its pur- 
pose. First the purpose, then the soul, then the gifts essential for it. 
Here then am I in the world, deliberately created by God and 
given what He judges necessary for the part He wants me to 
play. My business, therefore, is to use these gifts to their full, and 
so carry out the purpose he wanted me to fulfil. But what is my 
precise purpose? How can I find it out? Is it possible for me to 
discover with absolute certainty, what that will is? Not normally 
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with absolute certainty. But I have to ask myself what my gifts 
are, and then choose that profession, trade, manner of life in which 
all my gifts are likely to be best employed. It is certainly safe to 
argue from my gifts to my purpose, and I can be tolerably certain 


that, if the vocation or calling I have selected enables me best to 


put to their fullest possible pressure all He has given me, it is clearly 
the one He meant me to follow. I must do the will of God first by 
choosing my life carefully and in my choice taking all necessary 
precautions to secure as good a judgment as I am capable of. 

3. Further, Our Lord in His model prayer sets on my lips the 
petition that His will may be done on earth the same way in which 
it is done in Heaven. Now in Heaven the will of God is not only 


done, but done willingly and lovingly. This it is then that I have. 


at least to aim at, namely, to accept the will of God in all that comes 
tome. In the larger things of life this is not so difficult; to see His 
will in sorrows or bereavements (after the first sense of numbness 
has worn off), but it is usually harder in the smaller incidents and 
accidents to find that will, in the food set before us, the weather, 
the times we are kept waiting, the crowded state of public convey- 
ances, the difficulties that arise from other people’s different views 
or policies, their ways of speech, their intolerably long-winded and 
stale stories, their want of manners, their way of eating and drink- 
ing at table, it is really heroic to be kindly and patient through all 
this, and to take it as part of God’s will for us, to learn discipline 
of soul through it, to find ourselves strengthened and not weakened 
by these things. Yet that is life as seen from the point of view of 
God’s will. Now then this has to be accepted not merely just 
because it cannot be altered, but precisely because it is 
God whom we love, who has allowed it. We are not 
to bear these just because we cannot alter them; but we are to bear 
them because we don’t want to alter them, since they are God’s 
choice or at least come by His permission. Naturally all this is 
very difficult, makes a great demand on us, yet, none the less, it 
has to be aimed at, if not fully achieved. We have to ask God 
to help us to see Him everywhere, to see in everything His will, and 
because it is His will to be patient under it, and to gather from it 
patience, and even peace. 
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E1cGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE SEVENTH AND THE TENTH COMMANDMENT 


1. Here in this strange parable we have one of those instances — 
in which Our Lord appeals to the evil conduct of men to re-inforce 
some particular point. He did so also when He commanded us to 
be unwearied in prayer in order that, like a man too comfortable 
to wish to be disturbed, and to come down to give bread to a hungry 
friend, God might at last be compelled by our importunities. It was 
an odd comparison also when Our Lord compared Himself to an 
old woman, losing her coin, moving her furniture, sweeping busily 
till she found it. Nothing is foreign to Him, the Master of them 
all, when He wishes to bring out, as clearly as human language 
can express it, some deep thought on the way of God to man, or 
the way of man in his service of God. Here, therefore, Our Lord 
appeals to the cleverness and prudence of the unjust steward as a 
model for the way in which we should deal with the things of the 
spirit ; the children of this world are wiser, He sums up, in the con- 
duct of their affairs, than are the children of light in theirs. The 
man of commerce, of trade, the man of business, the follower of 
injustice are much more circumspect, more awake, more full of fore- 
thought than are those who assert that they love God and wish 
to serve Him. If we feel that God is going to demand an account 

of our stewardship, what is our way of dealing with the situation? 

Indeed, there is no need to put in an “if,” for God has told us that 
He is going to demand that account, and that it cannot be very long 
before, at the actual moment of death, it must be accurately 
rendered. Do we on the whole, make provision against that time? 
Have we taken trouble to think out our plan of dealing with our 
obvious deficiencies? Have we made friends who may be then of 
assistance to us? The unjust steward made use of all the means 
congenial to him, which, admitted in his circle of acquaintances as 
valid, did not offend against the moral code of his class. Do we 
make use of our chances while the time yet remains, and endeavor to 
settle our outstanding accounts before it is too late? 

2. The parable of the unjust steward causes sometimes astonish- 
ment, for Our Lord commends him for his wisdom. He does, 
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indeed, commend him for his wisdom in dealing with his difficulties 
in the way that his own people would have passed as legitimate, 
but He does not forbear to call him unjust. According to the ethics 
then in vogue among the children of this world, the steward was 
wise: according to the ethics of Our Lord, he was unjust as well, 
for Our Lord has Himself laid down the essential principles of 
justice. First in the Old Testament, in the Seventh and Tenth Com- 
mandments, the matter was already settled: it is wrong to take 
away from another unwillingly what belongs to him, and even to 
desire to do this: to will it, still more to plot and plan it is wrong 
also. You must neither covet nor steal what belongs to your neigh- 
bor. Here are several matters that need very careful settlement, 
(a) What have I or my neighbor a right to? The answer to this 
may be put very briefly by saying that I have a right to some prop- 
erty, not merely such property as is perishable in the use (food, 
clothes) but to something more lasting than that. This right is 
inherent in me because it is essential to my duty of serving God 
in the decency of human existence. Hence, any form of socialism 
which denies my right to possess property must be contrary to 
Catholic faith. Some private property need not be theft. But my 
right to this particular piece of property, house, land, money, will 
depend a good deal on the laws of the particular country concerned. 
(b) Hence, if I am starving, I have a claim against society for 
food, provided for usually by the State in public institutions where 
the destitute can claim lodging, though they may be made to work 
for it. (c) So long as I have as much as I need for the decent 
development of my own powers, or of my family, etc., whatever 
is over and above can still belong to me, unless my fellows are in 
want. As soon as any one is in want, my right to superfluities 
escapes me, and the State now-a-days by taxation endeavors to 
secure the carrying out of this Christian teaching. The accumula- 
tion of wealth in the hands of a few is, therefore, contrary to the 
principles of justice. Absolute equality of possession is impossible: 
but too violent extremes of possessions are also impossible, or should 
be. Property or possessions are, therefore, needed, and .come 
chiefly by labor or by inheritance. In the matter of labor, a man 
or woman who works must receive a proper wage (in a wage-earn- 
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ing system) because of their human worth: and the worker is 
obliged by the same obligation to render honest work in return. 

3. But injustice can also be committed in many other ways as 
well. (a) By thought in coveting, in the sense of possessing for 
ourselves, and dispossessing others. (0b) By word in untruths in 
matters of business, of commerce, by false statements, false notices, 
false balances, false accounts published to deceive investors, etc. 
(c) By deed, in adulterating goods, faking them, giving imitations 
for originals. This can also be done directly by investing money 
in firms we know not to be just to their employees, or to be engaged 
in wrong trade, or to be employing their resources for improper 
objects. Hence, it is of the utmost importance that the individual 
should make careful inquiries as to the business in which his money 
is invested, its methods, objects, etc. The same applies to the poli- 
tical party to which an individual is subscribing. He must be con- 
vinced of the justice of its aims and means to attain them. Further, 
in matters that concern the State, taxation, etc., the citizen who 
receives benefits from his country, must carefully do his duty, share 
the common burdens in proportion with his fellows. Lastly, in theft 
is included wilful or culpable damage to our neighbor’s life, per- 
son, goods, honor, or name: and for any such theft or damage 
by thought, word, or deed, adequate and proportionate restitution 
mtist be made. 


NiIntTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


“Leap Us Nort Into TemptTaTION But DELIVER.” 


1. When we speak of Our Lord as a true man, we must give 
Him all those natural feelings and affections which we see possessed 
as excellencies by the best men of our acquaintance. Friendship 
He had, courage, self-control, that reserve of character which is 
essential to all greatness, and, moreover, a true and wholesome 
love of His own country. By His own choice He was born of the 
house of David of the tribe of Juda of the children of Israel, and, 
though He is eager enough to explain that the mere fact of being 
born of Abraham is no guarantee of ultimate salvation, neverthe- 
less, He shows evidence of His perfectly human sympathy with His 
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own city. Is there anything more beautiful than that apostrophe to 
Jerusalem, in which He repeats with tenderness her name, and says 
how He has longed to gather her to safety under His protection as 
the hen hides her chickens under the cover of her wings, and the 
pathetic ending: “But thou wouldst not.” The simplicity of that 
last phrase has an admirable rhythm. Again, in the Gospel of to- 
day, there is the same eager interest, the same pathetic fear, the 
same sense of hopeless regret, the divine knowledge that all is now 
too late, the scroll of fate indelibly charactered, “but now they are 
hidden from thy eyes.” So moved is He at the swift and terrible 
judgment to be meted out to them, that He is stirred while time 
yet remains to purge at least the Temple of those that bought and 
4" sold in it. Anger has its place in the life of perfect humanity ; and 
7 here, had He withheld His anger, He would have failed. Down 
the front steps go the tables of money-changers, and they that 
trafficked in.the beast of sacrifice were driven with knotted cords 
out of the sacred place. Yet we think of Judas, watchful of this 
: further action of divine folly, of this scorn, of its violence and its 
Yl idealism, of his own buying and selling that was to be, and of the 
4 terrible fact that he will himself return with money to the Temple 
one day and hurl it down in despair in the Holy Place itself. 
' 2. There is something very pathetic in that gesture almost of 
‘ helplessness, with which Our Lord turns from the far view of His 
own fair city, and takes the road down to the Temple; in the same 
spirit it would seem, as when in one of His country villages “He 
could do no miracles because of their unbelief.” He has fettered 
H Himself by the gift of human freedom, and will not interfere to 
oppress that freedom. To Him, indeed, it is given to move the will 
from within, to cause its movement and even the mode of the move- 
; ment, to move it to its act, and that freely. Yet He allows to man, 
: without excluding His own intimate power, the command of his 
own will. God must be omnipotent, must be the sole cause of every 
. caused or causing thing, must be the prime mover of all movement. 
Hence, when we contemplate God’s side of our lives, His preroga- 
tives of predestination, His power over all human thoughts, desires, 
acts, His permissive will that must have allowed whatever evil exists 
in the world, indeed His All-Mightiness, we are overwhelmed at the 
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insignificance of man, and might easily fall into the error of sup- 
posing him a mere puppet in the hands of God. Yet both faith and 
my own consciou:.less tell me I am free. My reason argues from 
the omnipotence of God to the overwhelming will of God that must 
have decreed in eternity the good fate of man; my reason yet assures 
me that man is free. Faith, too, insists on the same seeming con- 
tradiction, that there can be no movement of my free will except 
by the act of the First Mover and yet that man merits and demerits, 
and must be free. While, therefore, I am convinced of the omni- 
potence of God and the freedom of man, I must admit that sin is 
a personal evil which I commit deliberately by my own fault, and 
that it can only take place because God has allowed it. But if God 
allows sin, it can only be because He knows that sin enters into 
the furtherance of His plan, His design of the world. This does 
not, of course, excuse or exonerate me; but it does help me to 
realize that good can be attained in spite of evil, and that evil may 
indirectly help on good. God allows me to sin; He must have some 
motive in so doing; His motives must be good since He can have 
none other. Therefore, He allows sin to enter the world for some 
high purpose of His own, some good motive. Further, since sin 
has its value in God’s eyes and is allowed, it follows that temptations 
no less must also have their justification. Nor is this justification 
difficult\to guess at, for we know from our own experience, that 
temptations do tend to strengthen our characters, give us something 
to keep ourselves always in fighting trim, in training. They are 
the hammer and anvil whereby is beaten out and chastened the metal 
of human character, and its proper finish secured. 

3. If temptations, therefore, are from God, come by divine per- 
mission, are we surprised that Our Lord should put on our lips, 
in His model prayer, a petition against them, a request to God not 
to lead us into temptation but to deliver us from evil? It would 
seem the more perfect thing to ask rather that His will may be done. 
St. Augustine, however, notices carefully the difference and bids us 
see that we ask not (a) that temptations be prevented from coming 
to us, but (b) that we be prevented from going into temptations, 
1. e. we do not ask God not to send us temptations, but we do ask 
Him to help us from putting ourselves unnecessarily into the dan- 
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gerous occasions of sin. At times we may go venturesomely to, 
and of our own weakness seek, places and people and circumstances 
which the past has shown us always to have been fatal to us. We 
need, therefore, God’s assistance that we may not be led there as 
the natural punishment of our frequent habits of sin; and, above 
all, we ask of our Father in Heaven, since He is indeed a Father, 
interested in our career as ever a human father could be, watching | 
our struggles, ready to offer His grace if we only ask, that He 
should finally deliver us from our foes. We do not ask for victory, 
since life is not so much a warfare as a siege, we ask only that the 
citadel of the soul may hold out to the end against the forces en- 
camped all about it, and that before death topples down our walls 
and pierces even to the keep, and ends the fighting altogether, that 
He may relieve us, drive through the enemy, and deliver us from 
every evil. 


TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
On PRAYER. 


1. The parable of the Pharisee and the Publican has become one 
of the most quoted in the New Testament, because it does sum up 
what every one must feel to be the only real test of a good life, 
the attitude of the soul to itself and to God. We all are sure that 
outward appearance is of the very slightest importance compared 
with the inward spirit, that whatever we may appear to be, the only 
thing that matters is what we really are at heart, that the contrast 
beween the two may be summed up by saying that God does not 
care what we do but what we are, for our doing takes its value 
precisely from our being, and not vice versa. As Richard Rolle, of 
Hampote says in his quaint 14th Century English: “the deeds truly 
hang on the will, not the will on the deeds.” It is the will that 
determines the morality of our good actions, and not the contrary 
way round. For St. Paul the same idea as is contained in this 
parable is stated with marvellous vigor and beauty in that epistle 
to the Corinthians (I. cap. 15) in which he sets out how martyrdom, 
philanthropy, missionary ardor, are of no -profit except the love 
of God or charity be our motives. _Here, therefore, we have to 
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see the sharp contrast established by Our Lord between mere good 
actions and the spirit that should lie behind them. Presumably, the 
Pharisee was perfectly accurate when he spoke of the various things 
he was accustomed to do, and to that extent his boasting was justi- 
fied. He really did give tithes, and fast and refrain from extortion 
and adultery : but where his mistake, criminal and tragic, evidently 
was made, was that he considered that these good actions of them- 
selves were sufficient. The Publican, however, though he did not 
realize it, and though he might, as likely as not, fall back into his 
extortions again, was for the moment completely overwhelmed by 
his evil doing, did repent, and was perfectly humble. He did not 
exaggerate his evil; but he did not even realize that his sorrow 
was itself almost the highest act of which man is capable, since 
it was based upon a fine love of God. He was justified, says Our 
Blessed Lord, which is the very phrase used later by St. Paul and 
by the theologians after him to describe the process whereby the 
soul is burnt up by love, and made a holocaust to God. 
2. Now this justification of the soul is most often, as here, 
the effect of prayer, for you notice that the Pharisee’s remarks 
can hardly be called prayer at all, whereas the Publican really has 
done nothing else but pray. He has realized the weakness of his 
nature and has appealed to God. That then is precisely the business 
of prayer, and it rests upon the very sense of helplessness that must 
come upon every soul that realizes its own inability alone to face 
‘life; its temptations, its sorrows. Prayer, therefore, is, if you will, 
the cry of the soul, it is the sign of its weakness, the confession of 
its fear, the complete discouragement of the human spirit which 
has learnt its own frailty, and looks forward only in the future to 
further falls. Is not religion then a degradation? Is it not the 
undermining of manhood to whine piteously to God because of evils 
which we were given no chance to refuse? Is not the Faith, then, 
as its accusers have so often declared, necessary perhaps for women 
and children, but no importance to grown men, to those who while 
admitting their weakness, yet are determined to brave the conse- 
“quences and to take their way as boldly as they can? But to admit 
this, would not only be to strike the death-blow at all religion, but 
no less to misunderstand the sense in which the Christian acknowl- 
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edges his weakness, and the very meaning and purpose of prayer, 
Prayer is truly a confession of weakness. But then no one would 
ever hesitate in perfect honesty to admit his susceptibility to eyjj, 
and frankly agree that he was capable of much sin. It is a cop. 
fession, however, of weakness in order that the result of this con- 
fession may be a greater strength. The very purpose of faith is to 
make us strong, and the basis of strength is not man but God. We 
suppose that man seeks manliness and endeavors to form himself 
on such a standard of independence as to be able to walk alone 
That is what he must seek by prayer, for virtue means nothing else 
but what is manly, true manliness, as the Latin derivation absolutely 
proves. Hence, in attempting to be virtuous, a man is attempting 
to be more himself, to acquire self-control, to have that perfect lord- 
ship over himself which is supposed to be the very way in which he 
differs from the mere instinctive guidance of the brute creation, 
Virtue perfects the will and makes a man the captain of his soul. 





3. This is reached through prayer, for prayer is nothing else 
than the approach of man to God, the communication between me 
and God, in which I offer petition, thanksgiving, praise, and God in 
return imparts to me a participation of His own excellence. Prayer 
is the raising up of the mind and heart to God. I cannot surely 
turn my mind to absolute truth, I cannot turn my heart to abso- 
lute goodness and beauty, without my mind and heart both becom- 
ing much more strengthened, more themselves, since I am practising 
them on the proper objects for which they were created. No man, 
one may suppose, could live always near beautiful things and dwell 
on them frequently with mind and heart, make his study on truth 
and consciously pursue no mere possible truth, but truth absolute, 
devote himself to the deliberate contemplation of goodness, without 
becoming a great deal more in tune daily with these things, touched 
by them, moulded by them, so absorbed in them as to be set against 
whatever, when offered him, seemed to fall below the standard set 
by these objects of his study, attention and reverence. That, then, 
is the strengthening purpose of prayer. It is not in any sense a 
whine: it is a contemplation of Truth, Goodness, Beauty. Can any 
one decry these things? Such a contemplation will reveal to us our 
lack of Truth, Goodness, Beauty, and, therefore, make us contrite, 
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teach us our unworthiness. No weakness in that, for they will 
inspire us to stretch forward to the things that are before, to aim 
higher and better. Indeed, the parable of today proves all this, for 
the broken-hearte:| Publican is more of a man than the vainly con- 
ceited and narrc+.-visioned Pharisee. 


ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
On PRAYER 


Il. 


1. The miracles of Our Lord seem all to have not merely their 
obvious meaning, but nearly always to enshrine some symbolical 
significance which is never very far removed from that which is 
apparent. Hence, it is that St. John, particularly, selects his mate- 
rials with a special care, in order that he may develop this other, 
almost mystic, meaning in an ampler way. But even with the other 
writers of the Gospel, there is evident and careful choice of mate- 
rial. It is clear that we have only a very small portion of the 
doings and sayings of the Master recorded, and these portions must 
have taken on the principle of some definite truth that they seemed 
to show very clearly. This is certainly noticeable in the miracle of 
today’s Gospel. The whole process of the cure seems almost as 
though it contained some well-known ritual, so minute are the 
. details, so deft the touches, so perfect the description. The taking 
apart, the putting of His fingers into the ears, the spitting, the touch- 
ing of the tongue, the looking up to Heaven, the groaning, and the 
particular Chaldean word remembered and embedded in its Greek 
context, all point to a ceremonial remembered perfectly by St. Peter, 
related and recorded by St. Mark, and perhaps practised by the 
Apostles in the cases subsequently brought to them for cure. There 
must have been very many cases of this particular kind brought 
to Our Lord, for we gather this to have been a common affliction 
in the Palestine of that time; but this one is recorded in full, pre- 
cisely, perhaps, to give us the definite ritual always employed by 
Him. But the spiritual application of the miracle is again obvious, 
for Our Blessed Lord came undoubtedly to make those whose souls 
were dull of hearing perceive His message, and to enable those also 
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whose speech was either wholly held or else stammering and at fault 
to speak clearly and truthfully. Ephpheta. 


2. Now, prayer consists of two great acts, listening and speak- 
ing, and for both we require the grace of God. First, in order that 
we may speak aright, we require to have the true faith. This may 
be a hard saying; but it is none the less exact, for we cannot speak 
properly to anyone whose ways and character we do not know. 
We require somehow just to be in some relation to them, and the 
more we know about them, and the more accurate our information, 
the easier and more freely we talk to them, and the deeper is our 
understanding of them. If, however, our knowledge is inaccurate, 
we may easily find that we have been speaking not to the people 
whom we supposed them to be but to characters apart. But it is 
certainly of importance if we are to talk to God, that we should 
know Him as He is, else it is possible that some of our prayers shall 
have been wasted, and we shall never really have got at grips with 
God. Hence, then, first we must have the true faith. Secondly, we 
must be truthful in prayer. This may sound very obvious; but 
unless we take care we may easily be making use of catch phrases 
and mere jargon and not be asking for what we really want, but 
only for what we think we ought ‘to want, posing almost to God. 
Thirdly, we should take care to be natural in prayer, using only 
those words and types of language, such as correspond to our 
temperament; emotional if we be emotional, matter-of-fact if we 
be prosaic ; endeavoring to put as much of ourselves into our prayers 
as is at all possible, for on the whole, the more natural we are, the 
more supernatural we become; we have, therefore, as far as we 
can to follow the bent of our natural disposition, to talk to God in 
our own fashion, of the things that really interest us. Distractions 
very often mean merely that we are not talking to God about our. . | 
genuine interests, whereas to talk to God about anything is, = 
undoubtedly, a prayer. Perhaps, therefore, if I made the subjects ~~ 
of my distractions the subjects of my ‘prayers, I should get on 
better. I don’t find it difficult to talk to the people, whom I am very 
fond of, about things that deeply interest me. Why should I find 
it difficult with God? Chiefly because I don’t talk to Him about 
the things that mean most. Also I should not be artificial nor 
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ecstatic in my language. Fourthly, I should be varied in my pray- 
ers, using my moods and moments to express myself to God, not 
forcing myself into the same forms or words each day. To use 
the prayers of others unless at the moments when we do mean their 
every word, is to despoil God of His due. From us He wants not 
other people’s, but our own, prayers. Our Lady, the Saints, other 
people, can give Him better prayers than I: but no one besides 
myself can ever give Him mine. Hence, I should make use of my 
unique power of praying in my own individual way. 

3. But I must not only talk, but listen, not only speak, but hear 
aright. That sounds simple enough, but is not really quite so 
simple as it sounds, because we do not often hold ourselves suffi- 
ciently watchful to wait for, and hear, the speech of God. We talk, 
but don’t give God time also to talk. We kneel and pour out our 
feelings, and then get up and come away without endeavoring at 
all to listen to the answer that may be given. You see, it is so very 
difficult to rid ourselves of self, and to look at the silence of prayer 
asa time when God may speak to us. We may talk and talk rightly; 
yet still He must heal our deafness if we are wholly to be healed. 
Now, in prayer, therefore, we must have times of quiet and of 
silence: when we kneel or sit quite still and await His speech, just 
rejoice that we are in the presence of our Lover and Friend, feeling 
even the hopelessness of language to express what we really feel, 
and still more, the desire to catch the least message of God. He is 
not in the whirlwind only, not only in the terrible things of life, 
not only in the actions and so-called accidents of life. His is the 
still small voice, the quiet appeal that may not without peril be 
missed, the hint, the gesture, the feeling of His nearness that lan- 
guage cannot explain, that thoughts cannot even weave into clear- 
ness, but which in spite of obscurity, of mystic and mysterious 
impressions, is no less real and objective. We must learn some- 
thing of that contemplative gift that is in some sort possible to all 
of us, the rapt gaze at God, the insight, the glimpse of His glory, 
the living attention to Him which on earth was the joy of the Saints. 








SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
False Prophets 
By the Rev. H. P. Bessette, O.M.I. 


“Beware of false prophets, who come to you tm the clothing of sheep, byt 
inwardly they are ravening wolves” (Matt. vii, 51). 


SYNOPSIS.—1. Introduction. 
2. Scribes and Pharisees. 
. Modern Reformers. 
. Seducers. 
Conclusion. 


DEARLY BELOVED BRETHREN: Nothing is more touching in the 
dealings of our Divine Saviour with His Apostles than His con- 
stant endeavor to keep their faith in Him undiminished, and to 
warn them of the many snares that will be laid for them, to lead 
them astray from the purity of that sublime doctrine which He was 
endeavoring to instill into their hearts by words and by example. He 
had just before pointed out to them the two roads by which men 


make the journey of life. The one straight and narrow and lead- 
ing to life everlasting, the other broad and seemingly easy but 
leading to eternal ruin, and now He enters upon another phase of 
His subject, and warns them of those who, coming’ under the guise 
of virtue, endeavor to lead their feet astray into ways of error and 
corruption. 

There is a two-fold meaning in the earnest words of our Divine 
Saviour. Addressing His Apostles directly He warns them of the 
hypocrisy of the Scribes and Pharisees of their day; speaking to all 
His followers He warns us also of the enemies of religion and 
morality in our day, who come to us in the guise of reformers while 
seeking their own perverse ends, and He warns us to be on our 
guard lest we be led astray by the hypocritical pretense and apparent 
virtue of these wolves in sheep’s clothing, 

Our Divine Saviour often had occasion, during the course of His 
instructions to His Apostles, to warn them of the hypocrisy of the 
Pharisees, and to put them on their guard against these dangerous 
teachers. The reason of this constant warning is found in the fact 


that these men made it a point to appear saintly in the sight of 
860 
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others, but had very little care how they stood in the sight of God. 
They were the leaders of Jewish thought, the men learned in the 
law, and consequently all the more dangerous because their high 
position in civil life quite naturally caused them to be looked upon 
as exemplary citizens. But our Lord, being God, read the secrets 
of their hearts, and knew full well how deeply many of them had 
fallen in the ways of evil, what extortioners some of them were, 
and how many of them, though most insistent upon the observance 
of the least prescription of the Law of Moses, allowed themselves 
to forget the way of the Commandments of God. That is why 
our Lord at the end of His public life gave that final warning to 
His apostles, and to all the people: “the Scribes and Pharisees have 
sat in the seat of Moses. All things therefore whatsoever they shall 
command you observe and do; but according to their works do ye 
not; for they say and do not. And all their works they do in order 
to be seen by men.” And then turning directly to these bitter 
enemies of His, He pronounced against them that terrible sentence; 
“Woe to ye, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, because you shut 
the Kingdom of Heaven against men, for you yourselves do not 
enter in and those who are entering in you suffer not to enter. 
Woe to you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, because you go 
around about the sea and the land to make one proselyte, and when 
he is made you make him the child of hell, two-fold more than 
yourselves. Woe to you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, be- 
cause you are like the whited sepulchres, which outwardly appear 
to men beautiful, but within are full of dead men’s bones, and of all 
filthiness. You serpents, generation of vipers, how will you flee 
from the judgment of Hell?” How deeply these men must have 
been infected with the contagion of sin and buried in mire of 
iniquity, may well be judged by those terrible words of the meek 
and gentle Saviour, and therefore it was not without the most 
just of reasons that He warned His apostles to beware of the leaven 
of the Scribes and Pharisees. 





That same warning is very applicable to the times in which we 
live. During the past four centuries there have risen up at various 
times men who felt themselves, or at least made themselves think 
they did, called upon to propound new doctrines, and to lay before 
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the consideration of their fellow men new ideals of morality. Begin. 
ning with that unfortunate period of history, known to the worlj 
by the misnomer “The Protestant Reformation,” a multitude of 
false teachers has arisen, each claiming to be the representative of 
the Divine Master, called upon by Him, to reform the Church and 
bring it back again to that pristine purity which it once enjoyed, 
They forget that the very idea of reforming the Church is blas. 
phemous, since that Divine Founder pledged His word on a most 
solemn occasion that the gates of hell should never prevail against 
His Church. These false teachers have set themselves up as lights 
in Israel, destined by God to lead men in the way of sanctity, yet 
many of them were men whose own morals were very loose, and 
whose private lives were a blot upon the century in which they lived, — 
Can any reasonable man, for instance, imagine that God would call 
upon such a degenerate wretch as Martin Luther, or such a heart- 
less monster as Henry VIII, or such an immoral woman as Queen 
Elizabeth, to be reformers of His Church, and bring into the hearts 
of men that love of God and that hatred of vice which is the first 
characteristic of the repented sinner. And then consider also what 
strange means they used to reform the world. They abolished the 
Sacrament of Penance, that great and only means of salvation to 
the fallen sinner ; they abolished the Sacrifice of the Mass, whichis, 
and always was, the very life of God’s Church, and with it they 
abolished the Real Presence of Jesus Christ upon the altar. They 
drove Him from His home away from men, in a pretended endea- 
vor to re-establish in the hearts of men the love of their crucified 
King! Ah: how truly did our Blessed God foresee all these terti- 
ble doings, and how wisely He warned us of these wolves in sheep's 
clothing, pointed out to us how we shall recognize the true leaders 
of God’s Church. “By their fruits you shall know them: Do men 
gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? Even so every good 
tree bringeth forth good fruit, and the evil tree bringeth forth evil 
fruit. A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, nor an evil’ tree 
good fruit, wherefore by their fruits you shall know them.” 


Another enemy, for whom we must be ever on the watch, is the 
enemy who, whether he belongs to the true Church or not, comes 
to us under the guise of friendship, and when he has won his way 
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into our esteem, perhaps into our affection, misuses both in order 
to lead us into sin. This is the most dangerous enemy we have to 
contend with, because he attacks us where we are most vulnerable. 
Well does the wily hypocrite know that we dislike to give offense, 
well does he know the weakness of our nature. He has studied 
the ground well, and laid his plans with consummate skill, so that 
almost unsuspectingly we walk into the trap he has set for us, and 
only too late find out that all his smooth talk and apparent friendship 
was a cloak to cover the wickedness of his heart; we learn, too, that 
now that he has used us for the gratification of his passions, his 
friendship soon ceases and if through him we have lost honor or 
reputation, he is the last to help us recover either. He is another, 
and the worst type of the wolf in sheep’s clothing. Many a young 
man has gone far on the road to spiritual ruin, many a young 
woman has taken the first step on the downward path, at the solici- 
tation of just such wily hypocrites. Oh! that our young people 
would be wise and give heed to the warning of our Divine Saviour, 
“Beware of false prophets, who come to you in the clothing of 
sheep, but inwardly they are ravening wolves.” 

Finally let us all take heed to those closing words of today’s. gos- 
pel in which our Divine Lord points out to us the necessity of pro- 
ducing in ourselves the fruit of good works. It is not enough to 
belong to the true Church, to give ready assent to all the doctrines 
which that Church submits for our belief, or to be content with 
leaving our spirit of religion be a mere lip service. There must 
appear in our lives the fruit of religious belief, viz.; good works. 
The mortification of ourselves, the restraint of passion, the curbing 
of unruly desires, charity to our neighbor in all his. spiritual and 
temporal necessities ; these are the things that prove our faith; these 
are the marks by which our religious sentiments manifest them- 
selves. These joined with fervent prayer will earn for us the 
rewards of eternal life. Amen. 
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Respect for Property 


By the Rev. CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 
“He that is unjust in that which is little is unjust also in that which is greater.” 
(Luke, xvi, 10). 


SYNOPSIS.—Relaxation of our sense of responsibility, because we have 
become oblivious of our stewardship. This irresponsibility, particularly, 
’ evident in our attitude towards property. 


1. Injustice and dishonesty are common, Men use earthly goods as 
though they did not hold them in trust. But we must render an account 
both of the acquisition and the use of our possessions. 

2. Respect for property essential to the welfare of society. It encourages 
industry and thrift. Property a sacred. institution. 


3. Respect for property shows itself in the proper use of wealth, strict 
honesty and the avoidance of waste. ; 
If we use earthly goods as stewards, they will not become to us a snare. 


My Frienps: Our days in many instances present the sad spec- 
tacle of a weakening of the sense of obligation. The word duty 
has lost its commanding power and been deprived of its solemn 
meaning. This, in its turn, must be traced to the fact that the idea 
of responsibility has been dimmed and in many has become almost, 
if not entirely, eclipsed. We have learned to think that we are lords 
over ourselves and our actions, and the thought of stewardship has 
been relegated to the background. The gospel of the day appro- 
priately reminds us of a truth that is as obvious and indisputable 
as the sun, but which, in spite of its self-evidence, has a tendency to 
become overshadowed. 

The more we impress this truth of our stewardship and of our 
ultimate accountability upon our hearts and burn it into our memo- 
ries the more careful will we be about the performance of our daily 
duties. The cashier who knows that the official accountant will 
soon examine his books will see to it that they are in good condi- 
tion. But if he forgets that there are periodical investigations or 
that the money which passes through his hands is not his own, the 
consequences will be disastrous. A steward forgetting that he is a 
steward is bound to misuse the goods that have been entrusted to 
him. But the vivid realization of his stewardship will act as a 
check upon every desire to make free with the funds that are not 
his own. This applies most emphatically to our condition, for we 
have nothing that we have not received and which we could pre- 
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sume to regard absolutely as our own. Hence, our consciousness 
should always be pervaded and illuminated by the memory of our 
stewardship. We shall never go very far wrong and, if we have 
done wrong, shall be eager and anxious to right the injustice done, 
as long as we keep the truth of our stewardship before our eyes. 

There is one thing concerning which men are most likely to for- 
get their stewardship. That is property. They indulge the con- 
viction that ownership gives complete dominion; they foster a 
notion that they can do with their earthly goods just what they 
please and that they can use their wealth as it suits their fancy. 
Thus, they become unscrupulous both in the acquisition and the use 
of wealth. They violate the Seventh Commandment habitually 
without thinking of it and and, in that manner, lay up unto them- 
selves treasures of wrath and severe retribution. Nothing could be 
more timely than a strengthening of the sense of stewardship and 
responsibility in the matter of earthly possessions and a reinforce- 
ment of the respect for property. This shall be our subject of 
meditation. 

1. Injustice has become very widespread in our age. Perhaps 
there has never been more tainted money in the world than today. 
Transactions against which a truly Christian conscience would 
revolt have become rather common. Men are not much concerned 
to keep their hands clean of unjust gains. They resemble the unjust 
steward who misapplied the property of his lord and covered up 
~ the old crimes by committing new and worse ones. 

They are also like the unjust steward in this that they attempt 
to gloss over their unjust dealings by giving them some fair name. 
They speak of business shrewdness. They insist on the legality of 
their negotiations. Yes, it is true, the subtler forms of injustice 
escape the law, but they are not the less reprehensible for all their 
outward respectability. If we would dare to give their right name 
to our actions, there are many actions which we would shrink from 
doing. The courage to call every action that we are about to per- 
form by its honest name would prevent the perpetration of many 
foul deeds. The wicked steward does not dare to put into words 
his nefarious purpose. If he had, the ugly sound of the word might 
have given him a wholesome jolt and staid his hand. Honesty to 
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ourselves is.a great help towards honesty to our fellowmen. And 
besides, let us: bear in mind that though we may succeed in mis. 
naming our actions to ourselves, all such shallow pretences wil} 
avail nothing on the day of final reckoning. Actions will appear 
in their true light. Deeds with beautiful names will reveal their 
stark ugliness. Dishonesty cloaked in legal respectability will show 
its hideous face. Shady business dealings will be seen as what they 
really are, transgressions of the Seventh Commandment. 

It is expedient, therefore, to remember that with regard to earthly 
goods we are stewards only and that we cannot escape the inevitable 
reckoning, in which we must render an account both of the ways 
by which we have acquired property and the manner in which we 
have used it. This certain knowledge ought to make us dread 
every form of dishonesty, even such forms which the world is 
willing to condone provided they are attended by success. 

2.. Sins against property are so severely condemned, because 
property is of such great importance for the welfare of society. 
When respect for property dwindles, economic chaos ensues. We 
realize this at once when we try to visualize conditions in a country 
where property has become insecure. In such an unfortunate land, 
prosperity disappears and poverty stalks through the realm 
Industry is paralyzed and personal initiative is killed. For, men 
will not work or invest their savings, if they fear that they will be 
robbed. of the fruits of their labor or defrauded of the fair returns 
of their investments. The inevitable outcome is scarcity of the 
things which men need, dire want and famine. Respect for prop- 
erty, scrupulous honesty and a strict business morality, however, 
increase the wealth of a nation and stimulate the production of the 
things necessary for the life and the comfort of man. Rightly the 
Scriptures say: “Justice exalteth a nation; but sin maketh nations 
miserable” (Prov., 14, 34). Property is a sacred institution. 
Therefore, religion throws around it such solemn safeguards and 
shields. it. by two stern commandments. 

3- God has intended the goods of the earth for the use of His 
children. He has made this earth fertile that it might supply the 
needs of the family of mankind. If properly husbanded and dis- 
tributed, there will be a sufficient, if not abundant, supply of the 
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necessaries of life for all. Dishonesty deprives others: of the share 
to: which they are entitled and brings want and suffering upon them. 
We must learn to esteem highly the goods of the earth, because 
they mean life and health to some one. 

We must respect our own property. We must use it for the pur- 
poses. for which God has entrusted it to our hands. It was not 
given to us for mere enjoyment or vulgar display. We may live 
in comfort according to the station which we occupy in society 
and in proportion to the usefulness of the services which we render 
to our fellowmen. Nothing, however, gives us a right to luxurious 
and idle living and to extravagance. Our superfluous goods must 
somehow be used for the benefit of our neighbors. The Fathers 
of the Church condemn in scathing words those that live in luxury 
while their fellow men suffer want. 

We must respect the property of others. The laborer is justly 
entitled to his hire and the employer to honest work. To curtail 
the wages of the toiler is abominable in the eyes of God. But to 
turn out poor work when fair wages are paid is not less hateful to 
God. To gain unfair advantages in a bargain, to extort an unjust 
price, to raise prices merely to satisfy our greed, to sell adulterated 
or inferior wares are forms of-injustice which call forth the anger 
of God, for all these practices make life hard and sometimes impos- 
sible for our fellow men. Every injustice deprives some one of the 
dole of bread that sustains his life. This is a serious matter which 
is somehow veiled by the complexity of our social conditions. 

We must respect the resources of the earth. Wastefulness is a 
social crime, for, though the earth yields enough to meet the legiti- 
mate wants of man, it does not supply enough to squander. To 
allow harvests to rot on the field or to permit precious cargoes to 
perish in transit in order to maintain a high level of prices: provokes 
the indignation of God: who made these things to grow. To destroy 
is doubly wicked because without the help of the Creator we can- 
not even make a blade of grass. To be extravagant in public 
expenditures is also sinful, because it imposes heavy: burdens upon 
the poor. 

My friends: If that is our attitude towards the goods of this 
earth, we need not fear the day of reckoning. We shall not be sur- 
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prised in injustice and dishonesty as the unjust steward. Property 
in our hands shall not become a mammon of iniquity. Wealth 
shall not be unto us a snare for our undoing. On the contrary, it 
shall prove to be a source of blessings to ourselves and a means by 
which we may be helpful to our fellow men. But this shall only 
then be the case when we realize profoundly that we are not the 
lords of the goods of this earth, but only the stewards for a very 
short space of time and that we must render a very exacting and 
severe account. Amen. 


NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Christ Sobbing 
By the Rev. T. J. Actus, S.J. 


“iV hen Jesus drew nigh, He saw the city and wept over it.” (Luke xix, 41.) 
SYNOPSIS — 

a. The contrast; outwardly a triumph: 

—the raising of Lazarus, followed by banquet, Mary anoints Him. 

—the Temple, summing up the whole history of Israel. 

—the Hosannas proclaiming the fulness of time, the fulfilment of pro- 
phecies, and the entry of the King-Messiah. Yet Jesus weeps, sobs 
aloud! 

Significance: 

—not a pose for effect, no hysterical cry: His Kingdom is not of 
this world. 

—not a cry of disappointment: He-knew what was in man, 

—neither repugnance, nor terror of the Passion. 

His weeping was due to sincere, heartfelt sorrow and grief that men 
should prefer darkness to light, death to life, eternal horror to eternal 
love, Satan to God. : 

c. These things happened by way of example, for our admonition. They 
manifest the great mystery of evil in God’s creation: the ceaseless 
struggle of truth and goodness against falsehood and evil. 

Still the soul of Jesus never for an instant lost its joy and peace: for, 
“fear not, I have overcome the world.” (John xu. 33.) 

—assured triumph of truth over falsehood, lowliness over hollow pride, 
meekness over arrogance and tyranny, love over selfishness, peace 
and joy over lust, the Cross over empty show of the world. 

The responsibility: 

—“wherefore, O man, thou art without excuse.” (Rom. II, 1.) 

—“fear not, it is I, behold I stand behind the door and knock, without 
me you can do nothing, come to Meall. . . .” 


My Dear BreTHREN IN Jesus Curist: Holy Mother the Church 
sets before us today, in her liturgy, a scene which should stir our 
souls to their very depths: Jesus, the eternal Son of God, sobbing 
and weeping aloud. The scene is all the more remarkable because 
to all outward appearance everything pointed to a magnificent and 
final triumph of Jesus, the Son of Man. He had raised Lazarus 
from the dead, and Mary the Magdalene had poured over His feet 
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fully a pound of ointment of spikenard, very precious: and now 
He was coming down the hill towards Sion, the Holy City of David, 
amidst a crowd, frantic with excitement and enthusiasm—palms 
torn off the trees, garments strewn on the way, and a whole mul- 
titude rejoicing and praising God with a loud voice shouting: 
Blessed is He Who cometh in the name of the Lord. 

As the road wound its way down the mountain of Olives, the 
sight of the city, the Holy City of God, stirred up in them all their 
noblest ideals of religion and patriotism, of peace and everlasting 
security. That Temple in all its magnificence and glory, wrought- 
in marble and alabaster and gold and silver and precious stones 
—that pillar of smoke rising even unto heaven as a witness of 
sacrifices rising unto God, the God of Israel, as a sweet odor of 
homage and praise and glory and reconciliation—summed up in 
itself all that was greatest in the annals of Israel, the people of God. 
Surely those Hosannas, welling out of the very depths of the hearts 
of the men and women, and of the children of Israel, were a testi- 
mony that the fulness of time had come, that the Holy One fore- 
seen by the prophets—yea, by every national vicissitude—He, at 
last, had come, the Christ, the Messiah, the Holy One of God: 
“In very truth I tell you, that if these hold their peace, the very 
stones will cry out.’> Yea, indeed, the whole world has gone after 
Him. Even the despised Jewish Greeks ventured to request a word 
from Him! 

Yet, Jesus weeps, or rather sobs aloud, as He gazes on the City. 
If it is reverent to say so, Our Lord’s sobbing amidst a wild scene 
of national and religious enthusiasm, was no pose for sensational 
effects, no hysterical cry; for, His kingdom is not of this world, 
neither did He need that any man should bear witness to Himself. 
Nor was it a cry of disappointment, to Him Who reads the heart 
of man, and saw that they followed Him, not because He had 
given them a sign of His claims, but because they were filled: for, 
Jesus, from the first, would not trust Himself unto them, for that 
He knew all men, and He Himself knew what was in man. His, 
were no bitter tears of helplessness at the malice and hardness of 
heart of His enemies, who knowing God, hold down the truth in 
iniquity, refusing to submit their will to Him for selfish interests: 
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My sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and they -follow Me, 
and I give unto them eternal life, and they shall never perish and no 
one shall snatch them whom my Father hath given Me, out of my 
hand. Neither could it have been the thought of the sufferings and 
horrors He would have to endure'so soon, in that very city : for, was 
not His Sacred Heart straightened until that baptism should be ac- 
complished in Him, for which He had descended from heaven? and 
did He not run before His disciples, in His eagerness for Calvary, 
so that they were amazed, and followed in fear? 

The tears, and loud weeping, of Jesus, the Son of Man, the 
desire of the eternal hills, were but a faint expression of His sorrow 
of heart and grief of soul: for men preferred darkness to light, 
death to life, eternal horror to eternal life and to everlasting love 
—hell to heaven. What troubled the all-holy soul of Jesus, the 
God Incarnate, was the great mystery of evil—the all-pervading 
corruption of man’s evil desires and man’s evil will: for, the whole 
of creation groaneth and travaileth in pain until now, being made 
subject, against its will, to the ravages and horrors of sin. The 
tears of Jesus, the meek and humble of heart, the God Almighty 
Who had not whereon to lay His head, the strong Son of God 
silent and unperturbed before a loathsome Herod and a crafty 
selfish Pilate, were tears of most sincere grief and sorrow of heart 
that there should be any man so mad as to incur the vengeance of 
that terrible day when He, even the tender-hearted, meek and 
sweetest Jesus, shall utter the terrible words: depart from Me ye 
cursed into everlasting fire! 

Well might the Son of Man be moved and troubled, gazing on 
sO many among that frantic crowd around Him, and on those 
multitudes throughout the ages, whose God is their belly, 
and whose life is nought but lust! Well indeed might 
Jesus the Saviour, sob and weep as He gazed at that Temple 
whose only purpose was to lift the mind and heart of that 
carnal people to their long-suffering God! Genuine indeed was 
the grief that welled out of the Sacred Heart of Christ, as He saw 
the still greater temples, more nobly constructed, more lavishly 
adorned—the souls of each and every one, your soul and mine; as 
He saw the struggle, within and around it, and Satan’s wiles, 
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shrewd, plausible and cunning beyond our ken! Well might He 
sob, should He have seen your soul and mine—that soul for which 
He’ shed the very last drop of His most precious Blood—damned 
for ever: Depart, depart from Me, ye cursed! 

Still the soul of Jesus maintained its unperturbable peace, and 
joy, that joy which the world cannot give, neither can ‘take away. 
That joy of God flooded the most blessed soul of Christ. For ‘that 
peace and that joy rested on the divine assurance, the absolute 
certainty, of complete and final triumph of good over evil; the ever- 
lasting triumph of truth over deceit and falsehood; of lowliness 
over the hollow arrogance of pride; of meekness and patience over 
all tyranny; the everlasting victory of unselfish love over the vile 
enthronement and idolatry of self; the triumph and glory of the 
Cross of Christ over the empty show and pomp of worldly honor 
and worldly glory and worldly hollowness. Fear not, I have over- 





come the world. 

For Christ was set up for the rise and fall of many, that out of 
many hearts thoughts may be revealed. For, behold, unto a judg- 
ment—unto a separation, a crisis—am I come into the world: a 
crisis of eternal life or of everlasting horror. He who is not with 
Me is against Me: he who does not gather with Me, scattereth. 

My brethren, take to heart St. Paul’s warning, for these things 
happened unto them by way of an example, and they were written 
for our admonition : work out your salvation in fear and trembling. 
wherefore, says the Apostle, work hard at your salvation in 
fear and trembling—and mark his reason well—for God it is 
Who worketh out in you both to will and to do. Christ Himself 
told us that without Him we can do nothing—and Paul, who 
received that doctrine direct from the risen Lord Jesus, gives us 
ground to fear and tremble. God is already working in our souls, 
pouring grace after grace into our ‘souls from the very first instant 
of our birth, tracking our footsteps, guiding us towards the straight 
path, helping our excessive weakness, raising us in our falls, 

enlightening our mind and strengthening our will. And woe betide 
us, if in our folly and madness, we override His wisdom, ignore 
His warnings, put down the truth, reject His help, despise His.love! 
Woe indeed! 
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Little children, let not your heart be troubled, and be not afraiq: 
fear not, behold your King cometh, meek and humble of heart, [py 
very truth, He stands already at the threshold of your soul: behold 
I stand behind the door and knock, and if you open I shall come 
and sup with you in one everlasting embrace of infinite love. Couyr- 
age, fear not, come to Me all and I will give rest to your souls: 
take my yoke upon you, for my yoke is sweet and my burden light, 
Indeed, His most precious Blood is ever pleading for you before 
the throne of God: and from every altar, throughout the world, in 
and with His spotless Spouse, the Holy Catholic, Apostolic and 
Roman Church of God, at every Mass, and from every tabernacle, 
and from under ever consecrated Particle, the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus repeats, in a mysterious but real way, the agonizing cry of 
Calvary: I THIRST FOR YOUR LOVE. 

Give Him thy heart, and He will draw thee even within His own 
for ever. Amen. 


TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The Worship of Christ 
By the Rev. P. J. LANper, S.J. 


“No man can say ‘the Lord Jesus, but by the Holy Ghost.” (Cor. xii. 3.) 


SYNOPSIS—1\. The first essential of Christian worship. 
2. How made possible for us. 
3. Two principles classifying all actions, 
4. Wherein our weakness and poverty lies, and where our 
strength and riches. 


Religion is a Revelation from God; a Revelation to us of Him- 
self, as the object of our worship; together with a promise of the 
Divine assistance by which we are enabled to render Him our wor- 
ship. These are the two essential elements of Religion; and the 
name of Religion is not—without an abuse of words—to be applied 
to any system which proposes to mankind anything either less or 
different. The case for Religion, and the cause of God in the world 
would be immensely altered for the better if a correct decision were 
widely arrived at upon these three points: (1) What is the first 
essential worshipful act of Religion, as proposed by Christianity 
to the world? (2) How do we come to be able to elicit such an 
act? whose work is it in us? our own? or another’s? (3) If that 
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essential act of worship be beyond our competency, and yet enjoined, 
by whose aid can we be made able to elicit it? To answer all these 
points is the purport of the Epistle of this Sunday. 

St. Paul had preached to the Corinthians and brought them to 
the knowledge of God: to the knowledge and worship of God the 
eternal, Creator of Heaven and earth. That knowledge and wor- 
ship was not new to earth, though to his hearers it was strange. 
But that which was new to the world, the Incarnation of God the 
Son, Jesus Christ our Lord, that he had taught them; that he had 
made the first point of his teaching, the characteristic doctrine of 
his Apostolate. It remains forever true that that, his great sub- 
ject, his constant theme, is the first point of revealed Religion. We 
have only one adoration to give and one only God to adore with it; 
Jesus is that one only God, to be adored with our one only adora- 
tion. There has been no change in God: no change in our adora- 
tion; there has been no diverting of our adoration from one object 
to another; all is precisely the same as it was of old, one God who 
is Jesus; and our whole adoration, love, service and devotion to be’ 
all showered upon Him; and that by the abiding force of the same 
eternal right and justice that has forever pressed upon all God’s 
creatures, since first they came to know Him. 

To this fundamental truth enforced in his oral preaching the 
Apostle returns in his Epistle to them, having some instructions to 
add for them, in regard, he says, of spiritual things. Spiritual 
things, in St. Paul’s language, mean things that belong to the office 
and mission of the Spirit of God, that are in the gift of the Holy 
Ghost the Sanctifier in the Church. For their instruction, and hap- 
pily for ours, he gives them to understand that the whole outcome 
of his preaching, their whole faith and practise of Christianity, 
depends upon no other issue but simply and solely upon this one 
—simply upon their attention and docility to the Holy Ghost, ever 
living and working in the Church, and their availing themselves of 
His guiding and assisting grace, to enable them to achieve their 
first requirement of Religion, which is, the worship of Christ. He 
addressed himself, in short, to those three points before mentioned, 
upon which it is above all things necessary for men to be correctly 

"informed. 


6 
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Holy Simeon has said of the Divine Child that He was set as a 
sign to be contradicted; and that the outcome would -be that out 
of many hearts thoughts would be revealed. St. Paul divides aj} 
possible thoughts about Christ, all possible mental attitudes towards 
Him, into two classes; and it is clear that the division which he 
makes follows the lines of our Lord’s own words spoken later; “he 
that is not with me is against me.” In both cases the division into 
classes is completely exhaustive; so that every rational act, and 
every rational being so acting, must of necessity belong either to 
one class or to the other. What raises the issue entirely out of the 
reach of all merely human control, or unassisted endeavor, is, that 
not a single natural quality, gift or excellence is named as contribut- 
ing in the slightest degree towards determining the two classes, 
St. Paul is true to his introductory words that the matter was 
wholly spiritual—that is, wholly appertaining to the single action 
of the Spirit of God. He lays down two short principles upon 
which, he says, must be decided the religious value, the only worth 
before God, of every single human act and word and thought. His 
two principles are these: 1. “No man speaking by the spirit of 
God, saith anathema to Jesus”: 2. “No man can say ‘the Lord 
Jesus’ but by the Holy Ghost.” The two attitudes towards Christ 
our Lord named in the two cases are diametrically opposed; and 
the most intense form of each friendly or unfriendly attitude is 
employed to indicate the general character of that kind:of attitude 
in whatever degree it may be present; for it will happen that some 
may be much worse than others, or contrariwise some much more 
excellent than others; there will be colder and colder degrees in 
languishing friendship, and warmer and warmer degrees in adora- 
tion and love. 

For the use of both expressions, in their greatest intensity of 
feeling, two cases are well known to us. When Pilate brought 
forth and showed to the people Christ our Lord crowned with 
thorns, they cried out, “away with Him, crucify Him’; on that, 
occasion anathema to Jesus was expressed in its intensest form, and 
assuredly the Holy Ghost was far distant from that crowd: they 
certainly did not so cry out, as “speaking by the spirit of God.” 
When the Apostle St. Thomas, on the first Low Sunday, recog- 
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as 
nized his risen Lord, he exclaimed, “my Lord and my God”: it 
was just that adoring confession which St. Paul says we only 
attain to by the Holy Ghost; St. Thomas was privileged to make 
it in its completest, intensest, and most loving perfection. 

In innumerable varying degrees of remoteness from, or approach 
to, these two extreme types of good or evil, every conscious human 
act must find a place under one or the other of them: and this indi- 
cation ought to be sufficient, St. Paul considers, to complete the 

religious education of the Corinthians. Surely we now know how 

to tell what does and what does not deserve the name of Religion. 

What he says, and all that he says, about anathema to Jesus, is 

simply this, that it is never said or can be said with the approval 
of the Holy Ghost or with His co-operation: and that is sufficient 

to condemn it, whether it be venial or mortal in its kind. He did 

not stay to rebuke the evil causes that must have existed and led 

to any greater or lesser wrong done to Christ; he contented himself 
with saying that the spirit of God could have nothing to do with 
any such wrong; and this ought to be enough for any Christian 
soul. It must be wrong to reduce the Holy Ghost to unprofitable- 
ness, silence and inactivity; for His presence in the world has no 
other purpose but to vivify and maintain Religion. The fact that 
with any refusal to Christ of what is highest and best the spirit of 

God will have nothing to do, shows conclusively that Christ sums 

up in Himself the whole of the Holy Ghost’s business in the world, 

that is, the whole of Religion. 

It is proper for Catholics to combine together these two consid- 
ered judgments and opinions; first, concerning Christ’s gentle 
yoke, His indulgence and appreciative regard for even slight 
service rendered; secondly, a just sense how completely He ought 
to dominate, govern and possess all our thoughts and purposes, and 
chiefly all the affections of our heart. The highest forms of fidelity 
to Him and preoccupation with Him and His interests are all right 

and deserve to be commended. The revealed fact that deliberately 
imperfect and careless lives condemn the spirit of God to long 
periods of inactivity, in the one great mission for which He was 
sent, proves beyond a doubt that provision for perfect lives must 
form part of the institutions of God’s Church. Religious vocations 
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will never cease to be given, and they deserve the sympathy ang 
approval of all, as carrying out most fully the purposes of Revealed 
Religion. 





St. Paul’s second principle is that no one can say the Lord Jesus 
but by the Holy Ghost. What does this expression mean? Ag 
the anathema to Jesus was an address of execration, abhorrence ani 
rejection, the address in this case is one of unbounded esteem, rever. 
ence, friendship and desire. Concerning this most affectionate oyt. 
pouring of the whole soul to Christ, in adoration and exultation, 
what it concerns us most to know is that it is not within the pos- 
sibility of a human soul to make it in any, much less in all, of its 
essential qualities, except by the Holy Ghost. Of the two considera. 
tions, how it can not be done, and how it can be done, clearly the 
latter is the one that concerns us chiefly, as indicating the source of 
all our strength and opening for us all the springs of hope and 
comfort. 

This pearl of great price is hopelessly locked up from us and 
from the world, unless the Holy Ghost opens the way for us. We 
are, in one way, the poorest of the poor; in another, we are, or may” 
be, the richest of the rich. The first point of true humility is to | 
know that our personal Religion is not and can never be a feeling, 
habit or state that is entirely of our own making: the first point 
of Christian prudence is to be insistent in supplication with the 
spirit of God to instil into us the reality, purity and fervor of 
Religion. 


ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The Dynamic of Grace 
By the Rev. Water Dru, S.J. 


“By the grace of God I am what I am: and His grace, which is in me, hath 
not been vord.” (I Cor. 15.10.) 


SYNOPSIS: I. The nature of grace. 


1. Natural grace. 
2. Supernatural grace. 
a. Unto the upbuilding of sn Church; 
b. Unto personal sanctification and salvation. 
II. Division of grace. 
1. Sanctifying grace. 
2. Actual grace. 


My dear brethren, if we frankly ask ourselves how we stand in 
relation to God, we cannot but realize to some extent that only by 
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a 
His almighty power we are what we are. As St. Paul told the 


Athenians, “In Him we live, and move, and are . . .Yea, His 
offspring, too, are we” (Acts 17:28). This happens in the natural 
order. In the order that is above nature, we are what we are by a 
more especial uplifting, vital force of God. This new force is the ° 































a dynamic of grace,—a “new creature,” in the language of St. Paul 
ids (Galatians 6:15), a new principle of vital action. 
ut. We often hear tell of grace. We now and then think of its prime 
on, importance in our supernatural life. But its nature,—do we ever 
05- think of that? As a matter of fact, has it ever really occurred to us 
its what, after all, grace is? Maybe never! And yet our knowledge 
te of what a person or thing is, greatly influences our love of a person 
the and use of a thing. The more a man comes to know the whole- 
of souled self-sacrifice of his mother, the greater is his love for her. 
nd The deeper his study of a science, the more accurate and effective 
is his use of it. Let us study for a while just what grace is; so 
nd that this Pentecostal season will result in our love and use of the 
Ve “new creature” with still greater regard for its worth and import- 
ay ance in our supernatural life. 
to | 1. The Nature of Grace. What, then, is grace, this “new 
8, creature” by whose dynamic we are in the supernatural order? It 
nt is not, as Luther made it, a something outside of us. No, grace is 
i a something within us. St. Paul said literally: “His grace, which © 
f isin me, hath not been void.”’ What is this new, marvelous, super- 
natural something within us? 
(a) The word grace has many meanings. We use it now in the 
strictly technical sense of an unmerited gift. A grace in the natural 
order of things is an unmerited gift or favor in that order. In our 
; everyday talk, we do not much speak of natural graces. Still we 





say a man is graceful, if nature has bestowed upon him qualities 
that are out of the ordinary,—for instance, if she has favored him 
beyond others with genteel manners and elegance of bearing. We 
say that one is gracious, if, either in what he gives or in -his way 
of giving, his favors are much beyond the deserts of those favored. 
All this is in the order of nature; and serves only as an analogy to 
‘grace of a higher order—the order above nature. 
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(b) A grace in the order above nature is an unmerited favor all 
gift in that order. It is bestowed on man either unto the upbuild. 
ing of the Church or unto the salvation of his soul. We shall not 
dwell on the wondrous graces, which God grants unto the upbuild. 
ing of the Church. These charismata of prophecy, tongues, wis. | 
dom, miracles, the inspiration of the Bible, the power of the priest. 
hood over the Real and Mystic Body of Christ, would take us tog 
far afield. 

The graces, which we are considering, are unmerited gifts, that 
God works in our souls unto personal sanctification and salvation, 
These Divine favors are in an order, that is infinitely beyond the 
natural. Yes, supernatural grace is infinitely out of reach of purely 
natural merit and desert. It is a free gift of God. St. Paul says, 
“We are justified freely by grace” (Romans 3:24); “and if by 
grace, then not by works,—otherwise grace would no more be 
grace” (Romans 11:6), it would no more be an unmerited gift. 

2. Divisions of Grace. ‘We know from our catechism that there | 
are two kinds of graces, given to us unto sanctification and salva- 
tion: they are sanctifying and actual grace. 

(a) Sanctifying grace is a wonderful, “new creature,” far beyond 
man’s natural power to acquire, and yet infused by God into the 
soul of the converted sinner. The antithesis between sanctifying 
grace and sin will set in bold relief the marvelous effects of this 
new dynamic within the soul. 

By grace, the soul, once befouled with sin, becomes a “sharer in 
Divine nature” (1 Peter 1:4), in so far as that share in Divine 
nature may be ours upon earth; by sin, the soul becomes a sharer 
in diabolical nature, in so far forth as the devil’s nature may be 
shared by man. By grace, the soul, receiving from the Heavenly 
Father His Divine nature, becomes the adopted child of God; by 
sin, the soul, besmirched in its nature, becomes the adopted child | 
of the devil. By grace, the adopted child of God is an heir to 
heaven ; by sin, the adopted child of Satan is an heir to hell. Grace 
is God’s stamp of love upon His child; sin is from the devil’s own 
die. The sinner is ticketed to hell. No matter whether his rate of 
travel be that of a limited express or.of a slow going accommoda- 
tion train! No matter whether he have stopover privileges, of 
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through transportation! ‘The sinner’s destination is ever the same. 
He has in his soul a ticket to hell. Only grace can destroy that 
ticket, change his routing, and guarantee a passage to heaven. By 
grace, the soul is raised to the supernatural order, wherein alone 
its acts are salutary, meritorious of grace on grace and glory on 
glory, satisfactory for its own and the sins of others; by sin, the 
soul is degraded to an infranatural order, wherein no act is salutary, 
meritorious, or satisfactory. By grace, the soul of God’s child 
becomes a living temple, into which the Holy Spirit enters to diffuse 
therein love and all the galaxy of theological and moral virtues; 
by sin, the soul is turned into the devil’s charnel house, a “white- 
washed tomb, filled with dead men’s bones and all manner of filth” 
(Matthew 23:27). 

Now we understand somewhat the pregnant meaning of St. 
Paul’s words from the Epistle of the Mass of today: “By the grace 
of God, I am what I am: and His grace, which is in me, hath not 
been void.” By the sanctifying grace of God, which abode per- 
manently within him, he was a sharer in Divine nature, a saint, a 
child of God, an heir to heaven, a temple of the Holy Spirit, a 
member of the Mystic Christ, vitalized by the very same dynamic 
of grace and love as vitalizes Jesus Christ, made capable of merit 
and satisfaction, endowed with a right to grace and glory. 

(b) St. Paul, in extolling God’s grace within him, referred not 
only to sanctifying grace, but also to actual grace. He had in mind 
the wonderful series of acts of God, working in his soul both unto 
the upbuilding of the Church and unto his own personal sanctifica- 
tion and salvation. Indeed, his most specific reference is to the long 
line of actual graces, that made up his free gift of the apostolate: 
God’s revelation of Christ in him, that he might preach Jesus among 
the gentiles (Galatians 1: 16); and the Divine favors, by which he 
was set apart and made fit to spread far and wide the unsearchable 
riches of the Gospel (Ephesians 3:8). What is this actual grace, 
of which the great Apostle speaks? 

Actual grace is very different from sanctifying grace. Actual 
grace is an act of the soul; sanctifying grace is a habit, a state of 
being. Actual grace does not stay in the soul, but comes and goes, 
—sometimes quick as deliberate thought, sometimes quicker; sanc- 
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tifying grace stays in the soul, until driven out by mortal sin, 
Actual grace is a sudden flash of God’s light, startling the soul into 
seeing what is right and what is wrong; sanctifying grace is a 
strong, ever increasing, never flickering flame of a power past all 


_ telling, fed by the infinite power that radiates from God,—a power 


that may be cut off from the soul by one thing only, mortal sin, 
Actual grace does not drive out mortal sin at all; sanctifying grace 
always does. Actual grace helps both those in sin and those with- 
out sin to work out their sanctification and salvation: sanctifying 
grace helps only the sinless. Actual grace is an enlightening of 
the intellect or an inspiring of the will; sanctifying grace is the 
elevation of the soul itself and its faculties unto the supernatural 
order of love, merit, and satisfaction. 

Oftentimes we experience pious thoughts, that come to us we 
know not how, and guide us in darkness; these are actual graces 
of the reason. These thoughts St. Paul has in mind, when he says: 
“Of ourselves we are not able to think anything as if by our own 
power” (2 Corinthians 3:5). And with these actual graces in 
our reason, God works pious affections in our will. This mysteri- 
ous spurring of the will cheers us in sadness, and moves us to 
resolve, come what may, to shun evil and do good. Such is actual 
grace,—light to the intellect, strength to the will,—a most power- 
ful divine work in the soul, absolutely necessary to salvation, 
bestowed in more than abundance, and yet effective only by our 
free co-operation. 


CONFERENCES FOR THE FIRST FRIDAY 
DEVOTION 
The Wolves in the Clothing of Wolves 
By the Rev. WALTER DruM, S.J. 
“Lo, I send you forth as sheep into the midst of wolves.” (Matthew 10.16.) 


It is toward the end of the second year of the ministry of Jesus. 
He will soon celebrate the third pasch of His public life. The 
Lake parables have been told. The Sermon on the Mount has been 
delivered. There is the very height of enthusiasm for the Wonder- 
Worker in Galilee. “The whole world is gone after Him (John 
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12:19). Herod the Tetrarch is so aroused, as the fame of Jesus 
is bruited abroad, that he says: “This is John the Baptist; he is 
risen from the dead” (Matthew 14:2). Such are the favorable 
conditions of the first apostolic mission of the Twelve. Yet Jesus 
forewarns them: “Lo, I send you forth as sheep into the midst 





of wolves.” . 
The wolves, in the figurative language of Jesus, are His foes. 


The dear Lord knew that these wolves would ever be. Some would 
wear the guise of sheep; and would teach heresy as if it were the 
doctrine of Christ. Against these masqueraders He warned the 
sheep: “Beware of false prophets,—whoso come to you in the 
clothing of sheep, but at heart are ravening wolves” (Matthew 
7:15). 

Other wolves would wear no mask. They would be wolfish 
wolves, not sheepish wolves. They would not wear the clothing 
of sheep, but would don the garb of wolves. Not the teaching of 
Christ would they profess, but in the snarling language of the anti- 
Christian world would they speak. That language would reject 
Christ. “He was inthe world . . . and the world knew Him 
not” (John 1:10). Against these wolfish wolves, the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus pealed forth a warning for all time: “Lo, I send you 
forth as sheep into the midst of wolves.” 

We cannot escape these wolves. They are of the world, in which 
we are. But we can live on and on in faith and grace, the while 
the wolves do howl. How? By following the Good Shepherd, 
who “layeth down His life for His sheep” (John 10:11). It is 
only when we follow the hireling, the stranger, the robber,—it is 
only then that “the wolf seizeth the sheep and scattereth the flock” 
(John 10:12). 

There was a mother, whose son had given up the Catholic faith. 
She inclined to blame God for the calamity, that had befallen her 
dear boy. Yet she was most to blame. For she had sent the lad 
to West Point with only that knowledge of his faith, which a paro- 
chial school child has. Things went seemingly well for a time. 
The young cadet heard Mass every Sunday; received Holy Com- 
munion regularly; and even taught Sunday school at the Catholic 
chapel: Yet all the while God was left out of his education. He 
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grew in knowledge along many lines; but not along the most jm. 
portant line of all,—that of God’s revelation to the human race. 
Gradually honor, self-respect, and patriotism took the place of 
belief in the immortal soul’s responsibility to a Personal Deity. The 
obligation of Catholic belief waned and waned. Catholic practice 
was continued for a while; but reason’s conviction of the Divine 
mission of the Church had been dissipated. A year after gradua- 
tion, the young officer went the way, that experience seems to show 
is the way of the vast majority of Catholic West Pointers; he gave 
up the practice of his faith. 

You Catholic parents, are you devoted to the Sacred Heart to 
the extent of bringing up your children in the knowledge and love 
of Him and of His Church? Do you follow the Good Shepherd in 
this vital matter? He has said: “I know mine, and mine know 
me; even as the Father knoweth me, and I know the Father” 
(John 10:14). That is a very emphatic statement; yet it is not too 
emphatic. The sheep must know Christ. Their knowledge of Him 
and His Church must be in proportion to the rest of their knowl- 
edge. Else they do not follow Him. They do not know His voice, 
Only when they know His voice, are your children likely to live on 
in devotedness to the Sacred Heart and to His Church. “He 
leadeth them out. When He hath brought out all His own, He 
goeth on before them. And the sheep follow Him. For they 
know His voice” (John 10: 3-4). 

Give your children a Catholic education in high school and in 
college, if they are to go on for university work or for such techni- 
cal studies as are provided at West Point. Then they will be ready 
to meet the difficulties along the way. They will not be spellbound 
by the magnetic influence of teachers, who get on without God. 
Ideals will not appeal to them, unless they are the ideals of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus,—the ideals of the Catholic Church. 

Think not that home training means the totality of Catholic edu- 
cation. It is only a part thereof. No amount of Catholic home 
training will provide a young college man with correct facts in 
Church history, and right principles in Catholic philosophy. The 
home’s devotedness to the Sacred Heart must be complemented 
with the training of the mind to reason rightly; to be proud of 
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the faith; to be able to give a reasonable explanation of one’s beliefs. 
Once this Catholic education has been got in high school and col- 

lege, our young men are ready to meet the stranger, robber, hire- 

ling and wolves of the university. “The stranger they will not fol- 

low. Nay, they will run away from him; for they know not the 

voice of strangers” (John 10:5). 

There was a boy, whose public high school course had not ruined 
faith,—since the lad had not yet reached the age of danger thereto. 
Against his father’s will he went to a Catholic college. In a few 
days, the father fell back on the parent’s prerogative, took his son 
away from the Catholic school, and sent him to a Protestant col- 
lege of great repute before the world. Today that young man is 
an agnostic, without any belief in the existence of an Infinite Per- 
sonal Deity and an immortal human personality. His insurmoun- 
table difficulties are the time worn objections of infidels,—the 
existence of deformed babies, and other physical evils. He does 
not realize that the only real evil in life is that which draws the 
soul from God; and all is good, which brings the soul to God. 
Health, success, getting on in the world, and other such things, 
which he rates as good, may more readily be evil than their oppo- 
sites. For one often becomes self-sufficient, precisely because of 
health, wealth, and success in life. And when one is self-sufficient, 
God enters not into the scheme of life; the Church becomes a 
hindrance, rather a help, to the self-indulgence, in sense-forms or 
reason-forms, which is the be-all and end-all of the Godless day 
on day. 

Not the rich, but “the poor have the Gospel preached to them” 
(Matthew 11:5). For this was Jesus anointed as the Messias, 
“to preach the Gospel to the poor” (Luke 4:18). Why? Because 
“it were easier for the camel to pass through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom of God,’—that is 
to remain a faithful Catholic (Matthew 10:24). It is this self- 
sufficiency of the worldy wise and prosperous that makes of the 
Church a mystic banquet, not for the wealthy, the healthy, and the 
leaders of this world, but rather for “the poor, the halt, and the 
blind” (Luke 14:13). Too late does the father of that unfortunate 
boy realize that, in taking the lad from a Catholic college and 
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putting him at a great, university, he chose for his benighted, ignor- 
ant child the surest way to infidelity and eternal damnation. 


















CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 
| By the Rev. C. M. THuENTE, O.P. 


Spiritual Character of the Holy Name Society 


THE REWARD 


When the priest, standing at the altar in the name of the Church 
and in the name of Christ, sees the good members come forth and 
consecrate themselves in that special way to Jesus, making those 
sacred promises and taking that holy pledge, he rejoices and 
blesses them as Jesus blessed Peter when Peter so plainly, publicly 
professed His divinity. The priest says, “May God bless your 
resolutions: may His holy angels and saints assist you to keep 
them.” 

There rests a special great blessing on the Holy Name society. 
There is a great reward for every member who keeps the promises. 
These men do not stand idle; they work in the fertile vineyard of 
the Lord. The Lord is a good master, the only master who is good. 
When the evening comes He rewards every one of His laborers. 
The Lord saith that whatsoever we do to the least of His in His 
name, we do it to Him. The Holy Name men do good in His 
name. The Lord said, “Wherever two or more are united in My 
name, I am among them.’”’ These men unite in His name. He is 3 
with them as He was with the disciples on the stormy sea, or feed- 
ing them in the desert when they were hungry. 













Understand well, the reward Jesus gives does not consist in an 
abundance of the goods of this world. Jesus did not want these 
riches and luxuries. Jesus did not give them to His Blessed 

_ Mother, or to His beloved disciple, St. John. Jesus even denounced 
them, saying, “Woe to riches,” “Woe to the rich.” How can we 
expect Jesus to give them to us? We may hope that He will give 
us “our daily bread” and then we say with the great Apostle St. 
Paul, “Having food and wherewith to be covered, with these we 
are content.” Too many of our men remain worldly minded. For 
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every little good prayer or deed they expect great temporal bless- 
ings. The farmer thinks his crops must be the best; the laborer 
thinks he must be promoted rapidly; the man in business thinks 
he has a right to expect a special success in his undertaking. They 
all seek not what they need, but an abundance of these things which 
is the root of all evil. 

Jesus, the good Master, gives His Holy Name men better gifts, 
greater gifts. “I have loved you”; “You are My friends”; “You 
will have a part with Me’; “Fear not”; “I go to prepare a place 
for you.” Thus He spoke to His disciples, and thus He speaks to 
His Holy Name men now. ‘Every good deed has its immediate 
reward. When the men come from Holy Communion they feel 
better, they feel happier, they feel that they have a part with Christ. 
When the men come from a public demonstration their bodies may 
be tried but their spirits are exultant—jubilant. They feel like the 
faithful Jews when they welcomed Jesus, when they waved their 
palms and sang their ‘Hosannas.’ When suffering and trials and 
temptations come they feel the presence of Christ; they feel His 
protecting hand. They feel like Stephen, who, while.the stones 
were crushing his body, “being full of the Holy Ghost, looking up 
steadfastly to heaven, saw Jesus standing at the right hand of God, 
invoking and saying, ‘Lord Jesus, receive my spirit’—fell asleep 
in the Lord.’”” Such a grace, such a perseverance, such inner peace, 
such fortitude, such charity is a reward that we may look for and 
will receive. 

The priest, blessing the men and blessing their good resolutions 
adds, “laboring during your whole life for the glory and honor of 
the Holy Name of God, may you merit to share in the glory of the 
Apostles, and martyrs and confessors, who labored and died for 
the Name of Jesus Christ.” A little later he declares officially, “I 
make you partakers of all His graces, indulgences, privileges and 
spiritual treasures of the confraternity of the most Holy Name of 
Jesus.” 

The spiritual treasures of the Holy Name confraternity are great. 
The Church fills the confraternity with her merits, not only of the 
Apostles, martyrs, and confessors, but with those of Christ Him- 
self, and grants the members most generous, great indulgences. 
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Take your manual, spiritual directors, and faithful members, and 
read the list of plenary indulgences “on the day of enrollment”: 
“on the feast of the Circumcision” ; “on the second Sunday of each 
month”; “once a month on any day at will’; “on the four anni- 
versaries of the dead”; “once a year’; “at the moment of death.” 
Study the conditions and appreciate the greatness of these spiritual 
rewards which the Church grants so easily, to encourage the men 
to join the society, to bless the men who live and work as loyal 
members. 

Finally the priest prays for the newly received members, and 
begs the Lord to look down with favor upon those “brothers” that, 
singing psalms and canticles in honor of His name on earth, they 
may merit to bless and praise Him in heaven. That prayer con- 
tains the greatest, the essential, the eternal reward which Holy 
Name men may expect from their Master. The Holy Name society 
brings the men in closer union with the Saviour, who will help 
them more effectively to save their souls. Who has not witnessed 
how members of the society, when dying, appreciate the blessing 
of being members? With inner joy and consolation the dying man 
whispers, “I am a Holy Name man.” Those. who surround the 
deathbed, or, a little later, the corpse, repeat, “He was a good Holy 
Name man.” The members of the society tell each other, “The 
brother is dead,—he was always a regular member.” Some go to 
see the remains and kneel to pray; some go to the priest and request 
him to say Masses for the repose of his soul. May we not hope 
that, when that soul comes to the gates of heaven, Jesus also will 
say, “Angels, he was a Holy Name man, let him enter. Father, he 
professed My Name before man, crown him with glory.” 

The reward which Christ gives to His faithful men is exceedingly 
great. An inspired writer, getting a glimpse of it, cried out, “O 
God, Thou bestowest too much honor on Thy friends!” May the 
greatness of the reward, proving the goodness of the Master, inspire 
us to work and to keep on working for the spread of the Holy Name 
Society. 





Book Reviews 


Monophysitism—Past and Present. By A. A. Luce, M.C., B.D. (The 
Macmillan Co., New York.) 

Here is a book having the frame of orthodoxy without the heart,—a typical, 
protestant anomaly of rationalized Christianity. 

Two natures, human and divine, hypostatically united in the Person of the 
Word—is an orthodox confession, but the explanation of it according to Berg- 
son, whom Dr. Luce has set up to replace Kant and Hegel in the office of 
adviser, would hardly conform to the canons of Chalcedon. Of course no 
Catholic had expected an application of Bergsonianism to be sound, but, then, 
many had waited to see how precisely it would be made. Dr. Luce has essayed 
the adjustment, and after a pleasant scolding on the errors of Monophysitism 
he presents the “Bergsonian Christology.” And what a farrago it is! _ 

We are told that Bergson’s theory of the interpenetration of psychic states 
supplies the key to the conception of the interpenetration of two natures in one 
Christ. Nature (and this is the sum of the psychology), “nature is the super- 
ficies of the soul”; and “what man is in himself is personality,” ¢. ¢., the synthetic 
principle of his being. And whereas heterogeneous natures are actually observed 
in the same body, the unity of the body, contrariwise, is “an outward guarantee 
of the unity of person.” So, in man and Christ alike there is a duality of 
nature, admitting the “essential difference” that “in man the divine element is 
part of his nature but not part of his person.” “The current is nature, the under- 
current personality,” each being distinguished as the phenomenal from the 
noumenal ego. The “hypostatic union in Christ,’ therefore, is a phenomenon 
which “can be paralleled from experience.” 

Such unjustified confidence is sadly amusing, because, in reality, Dr. Luce 
has destroyed the true character of person as well as nature. If person is only 
“the synthetic unity of the parts of an intellectual nature,” then we ought to 
conclude in Nestorianism. Again, the principle of individuation is obviously 
. confounded with person. Though the idea of distinction is preserved the fun- 
damental concept of distinct subsistence is not noticed; as if we were to say 
the humanity of Socrates is Socrates. The kenotic theory of Lichtenberger 
and Bethune-Baker is adopted to avoid some of these difficulties, but we can 
discern the leadership of “the blind.” Did the great St.:Leo advert to the 
kenotic idea when he said, “summa et sempiterna essenta que se ad human 
generis salutem nos quidem in suam gloriam transtulit, sed quod erat, esse non 
destitit?” We conclude with the author that “heretical Christologies err in 
their psychology.” 

The remaining portions of the little book may be included under its title. 
Monophysitism, in its philosophical substratum, its tenets and consequences, 
presents an interesting background for the author’s psychological “solution.” 
Monophysitism “ignores kenosis” and so becomes the logical opponent of Dr. 
Luce. And this, perhaps, is the reason for its choice as subject matter. 

We confess to being attracted by the analysis of heresy according to the 
philosophical preconceptions that influenced its origin: (heresy that is, in the 
Early Church, for Protestantism was not dignified with a philosophy until 
Kant). The author treats Monophysitism from this standpoint and does well, 
although we question the conclusions of Aristotelian influences on the Catholic 
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formule. Whatever may be the formative value of an a priori to heresy, no 


Catholic can admit the same with respect to orthodox doctrine. Revelation j, 


accommodated to the mental equipment of the believer,—to a limited extent jn 


itself and with relation to all mankind,—but revelation remains a divine deposit 


and exists independently of the philosophical temper in which it is received, 
The a priori of theological development is not philosophical principle but 


revealed teaching. And when we are told that the orthodox confession, though 


verified in fact, was instinct to Aristotelianism, we are convinced that the 
speaker was deceived in his reading of Aristotle, and was misled in his reading 
of history by a theory of creative evolution. 

The author insists that “Aristotle gave to humanity the conception of a God 


who transcends the world, and yet is immanent in it” for “the world apart from — 


God is matter apart from form.” Obviously, this is intended as a priori of the 
Catholic formula. But what Aristotle really said was that the existence of 
the concrete is to be explained by potentialities resolved, through mediating 
motion and by a specific form, into actuality. The extent of the law is explicitly 
limited. Aristotle makes distinct exception, to the universality of forms agg. 
ciated with matter, in the case of the supreme Reason, the pure self-thinking 
Thought. 

“Monophysite Doctrine” is the longest and best chapter in the book. Here the 
writer’s evident gift for keen criticism and exposition of error receives full play, 
We are carried along on a rapid style from one consequential error to another, 
until we pass the last dead form of the hybrid brood of Monophysite psychology, 
—the Monothelite. But after this commendable display we are confronted with 
the conclusion that “the heresy drew its inspiration from the cloister” and “it isa 
creed of monks, mystics and intellectualists.” 

The bias in such a statement is less annoying than the failure of the writer to 
see that the comparison he sought, for the “Monophysite jaundiced, inhuman out- 
look on life,” is not Christian monasticism but Puritanism. A better historian 
would have caught the parallel. Why is it that the failure of monasticism to 
inspire art or “to manifest itself in ethical endeavor and practical philanthropy” 
is not carried to the point of proof? Did the author bethink himself somewhat 


of history? The Catholic Church has not such monastic system as he would ~ 


have us believe. His monks are the relics of the Monophysite exaggeration 
revived after the Reformation to discredit the Catholic system. Protestantism is 
altogether a sterile heresy and the author is hiding his shame by playing fox 
with the grapes. 

With this same animus the word “mysticism” is made to signify a quasi- 
emotional state, superinduced by a horror of the mundane and sustained bya 
deification of the phenomena of experience. The insinuated comparison is 
evident, even if we did not know that here, as elsewhere, the author is quietly 
accepting Harnack’s “discovery” of Monophysitism in the Catholic Church. We, 
of course, know that mysticism is simply a view of life permeated with the love 
of God. It proceeds from a recognition of our own personal sinfulness, on the 
one hand, and of the Sovereign Sanctity of God, Our Father, on the other. 
Mysticism never can emanate from a false estimation of creation; the world, as 
such, has nothing whatever to do with its active formation. And later, when the 
world is considered by the eyes of a true mystic it is elevated to a part in the 
divine relation, but it is never excluded or despised with the scorn of a Mani- 
chean. 

An underlying feature of the book is its argumentative form. There is a 
marked insistence on relativity, and dogma is related to dogma to obtain new 
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Indeed, relation is the mode and character of the argument. Here 
again we are confronted with Gnosticism. Gnosticisin attempts to fill up what is 
wanting in revelation; it is forever applying a medium whereby to effect a 
harmony, or, as the author might say, to explain, not merely state, a relation. 
The reason for our many differences is, at length, obvious, for the fundamental 
aim of the book has contradicted faith at the very outset. 

The concluding chapter is unscholarly and deserves little attention. : Yet, the 
attack on Transubstantiation is original. Transubstantiation, we are informed, 
is Eutychian because it maintains that the substance of the elements is changed 
“and the appearance of reality that the accidents possess is an illusion of the 
senses.” Aside from the fact that this is not the Catholic doctrine, the writer is 
guilty of bad logic, as the reader will notice. 

However, Dr. Luce has certainly produced a book, an interesting if not an 
important book: an “impressionistic” book, a thesis modernized and ‘made 
attractive with some of G. K. Chesterton’s rapidity of method and attack,—and 
made tedious with the instable and vague psychology of Henri Bergson. 


results. 


From The Trinity to The Eucharist. By Msgr. M. Landrieux, Bishop of 
Dijon. Translated from The French By Ernest E. Williams. With An 
Introduction By His Eminence Cardinal Bourne. (B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis.) 


In this excellent little book the author discusses and beautifully illustrates 
three of the greatest mysteries of faith, the Holy Trinity, the Incarnation, and, 
the Blessed Eucharist. The fact that a mystery is a truth which surpasses the 
natural power of our minds makes illustrations necessary in order that we may 
take in something of the divine reality which revelation makes known to us, and 
that we may see that the mystery, however transcendant, is nevertheless not 
opposed to reason. The world and the universe about us and within us abound 
with things analogous to the sublime truths of faith. Everywhere we see traces 
of the Divinity; and of that mysterious world above us which the things of 
nature shadow out. 

After the example of Our Lord Himself, who delivered His heavenly doctrine 
through parables and familiar examples, and in imitation of the Fathers and 
theologians, Msgr. Landrieux has discovered both in the animate and inanimate 
creation a multitude of beautiful and striking likenesses relative to his subject, 
namely, the three central doctrines of the Church. 

A careful reading and study of this little volume cannot fail to be helpful and 
enlightening to theologians as well as to lay people. Just because these doctrines 
are so exalted, and at the same time so necessary to our salvation and spiritual 
life, we need the help of comparisons and examples to enable our minds to 
dwell on them more readily, and thence to derive that spiritual fruit and devotion 
which they were intended to produce in us. 


Ethics General and Special. By Owen A. Hill, S.J., Ph.D. (The Macmil- 
lan Co., New York.) 


There is scarcely any science more needed among all classes in the world 
to-day than that of Ethics, provided its treatment be based on sane and sound 
principles. So far has the present generation drifted from right standards, that 
to a great extent it has completely divorced thought from action. How often do 
we read in non-Catholic periodicals that belief is unimportant, that it makes no 
difference what creed we profess, or to what Church we adhere, so long as we 
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act well! How completely absurd is such morality as this every one can see who 
reflects just a little. It is one of the supreme efforts of correct Psychology and 
pedagogy to bring thought and actions into harmony. As we think so we act, is 
almost axiomatic. 

The thorough study of solid ethical principles, such as are found and devel 
in this book by Father Hill, is one of the greatest needs of the present day. The 
author is a real Scholastic in his ways of thinking and in his manner and method 
of treating his subject. He is, furthermore, perfectly conversant with all modern 
problems and practical questions, and he solves the new in the light of the old, 

The author’s treatment of such topics as the labor problem, divorce, woman 
suffrage, and the like, are the fruit of careful study, long experience and right 
thinking on these vital subjects of the hour. His illustrations are drawn from 
every day life, and his language, perhaps sometimes savoring too much of 
current usage, nobody can fail to understand. In fact there is nothing in this 
book, so far as we have perused it, but what deserves high commendation except 
a rather careless disregard of those ornaments of style and pure diction which 
could have been employed and would have been a distinct advantage. 




























Practical Physics. By Henry S. Carhart, Sc.D., LL.D. Formerly Pro. 
fessor of Physics, University of Michigan, and Horatio N. Chute, MS, 


Instructor in Physics in the Ann Arbor High School. (Allyn and Bacon, 
New York.) 


The most practical text book is that from which the student can learn most 
easily. The authors of the present work have aimed to secure for their book 
this serviceable quality. To make it justify its title, they seek to render the 
study of Physics both simple and interesting. To this end the matter is presented 
in the clearest language, principles are carefully explained, and a logical order of 
development is strictly followed. An unusual number of striking applications 
have been included in the book as illustrations of physical laws. These applica- 
tions, together with numerous diagrams and pictures, will be of great assistance 
to the pupil in grasping the ideas set before him. 














additions to a handbook of Physics. The photographs of leading scientists and 
inventors, accompanied by short biographical sketches, add a touch of human 
interest and relieves the dryness that a text book usually offers a beginner. 
The last chapter is devoted to the Motor Car; and since the automobile is now so 
extensively used, the explanation of the principles of its construction and opera- 
tion here given is not the least helpful part of the book. 

The authors’ aim to prepare a text book which will help the student of average 
ability to get, in a one-year course, a good foundation in the basic principles of 
physical science has been well carried out. 




















The Rules of the Game. Teacher’s Manual, a Companion Volume and Key. 
By Floyd W. Lambertson. (The Abingdon Press, New York; Cincinnati.) 


This is an illustrated reader of pedagogic interest. It supplies materials for 
the education of children who are supposed to have reached their eleventh year. 
The game is that of upright living for Americans. The rules are distributed 
and illustrated at convenience. First come the Boy Scout Oath and Law, with 
the Camp Fire Law for girls. Next appear the Ten Commandments with the 
first divided into two and the last two reduced to one. Such a division of the 
Decalogue would lead to hopeless confusion in Catholic circles where the 


























Two features of the book are decidedly novel but, we believe, welcome 
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custom is widespread of referring to the Commandments by number, from the 
earliest years of responsible childhood. A general code for boys and girls, on 
health, self-control, self-reliance, reliability, clean play, team-work, etc., leads up 
to the Hall of Heroes, where Christ is discovered somewhat higher up than His - 
companions. The trend of the intervening readings is biblical with “Topics for 
Study” and “Things to Think and Talk About” at the end of each, 

The Teacher’s Manual instructs the user on the aim, centres of stress, pro- 
cedure and application of the lessons in each instance. It contains a study and 
interpretation of the child of eleven years. It approves of broadening in the 
eleven-year-old mind the concept of God as a heavenly Father and impartially 
reminds the teacher that “doctrines are still beyond the child’s thought and 
interest.” Meanwhile a moral sense is presumed to be “emerging from the per- 
sonal relations of the child and his group!” (p. 10.) 

Granted the adequacy of this method in rearing the child of eleven years, the 
“Rules of the Game” are enticingly set forth. Yet since, in our Catholic homes 
and schools we are wont to eliminate the game-feature from the sacredness of 
life before the age of seven—and since spiritual acquaintanceship with God is 
instilled with the first use of speech—and since the Holy Name of Jesus is 
lisped by the awakening child as that of a Lord dying to redeem instead of 
merely excelling in a gallery of heroes, it stands to reason that our eleven-year- 
old children are too far advanced in soul life to derive substantial benefit from 
this nourishment for the pre-weaning period. Then, too, we feel more secure 
in teaching sound morals than in watching uncertain morals “emerge” from 
untouchable “groups.” 


What Father Cuthbert Saw. By Grace V. Christmas. (B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis.) 


These stories are interesting and are well related. They deal with the spirit 
world, although not in the un-Christian method adopted by many modern authors. 
The doctrine of the Communion of Saints is explained, and the efficacy and 
necessity of prayers and good works for the souls in Purgatory are urged. 
They are not sermons, dull and prosaic, but clever essays, written in simple and 
correct diction, with the teachings of the Church closely interwoven in the story. 
It is a pleasure and an instruction to spend an hour perusing the pages of this 
little brochure. 


The Story of the American Red Cross in Italy. By Charles M. Bakewell. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York.) 


Most people know that the American Red Cross did yeoman service in America 
and on the crimsoned battlefields of France and Belgium. Yet few are aware 
of their herculean labors in other parts of Europe. They ministered in Italy 
two years before the United States entered the conflict. Opposed by superior 
forces, with no help from their fellow allies, fighting amidst the snow-clad 
mountain peaks, the Italian Army held its lines intact and relieved the pressure 
on the Western front. When disaster and temporary retreat dampened their 
spirits, the Red Cross alleviated their sufferings and restored their confidence. 

The author tells the story modestly and carefully. He has consulted those who 
participated in the war, and has examined the archives and records of the 
Organization in Italy. The result is a well written book, creditable to him and 
honorable to the American Red Cross. 
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